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CHAPTER  I 


BIOGRAPHICAL  REFLECTIONS  OF  JONSON’ 


SCHOLARSHIP 
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To  use  the  words  of  one  of  Jonson' s biographers  is  a 
good  way  to  sum  up  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  man 
who  so  completely  dominated  the  rainde  of  his  day.  John 
Palmer  says  of  him;1 2  "For  him  there  is  no  God  but  know- 
ledge, and  God  hath  no  enemy  but  ignorance."  Since  Jonson 
changed  religion  several  times  for  the  sake  of  political 
and  economic  security,  it  might  be  safely  said  that  he 
really  had  no  definite  religion,  but  that  the  thing  which 
came  closest  to  religion,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was 
his  learning. 

Steel  tells  us  that  "at  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  been 

a boastful  young  pedant,  muttering  Latin  to  everyone, 

o 

despising  whoever  could  not  answer  him."  It  was  probably 
during  one  of  these  "muttering  spells"  that  Jonson  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  William  Camden,  famous  scholar  in 
London.  There  is  a belief  that  Ben  had  learned  some  Latin, 
but  when  his  mother  remarried  a bricklayer,  Ben  was  forced 
to  learn  the  trade  of  his  step-father.  While  he  was 
working  one  day, so  the  story  goes,  Camden  happened  to  pass 
by  and  heard  Ben  reciting  Latin.  Such  a performance  under 
the  circumstances  naturally  attracted  his  attention,  and  in 
a short  time  he  had  Jonson  under  his  tutelage- 

Jonson  did  not  attempt  to  learn  all  that  Rabelais' 
Pantagruel  undertook,  but  his  training  was  of  a similar 
nature.  As  Montaigne  said,  that  type  of  training  was  good 

1- John  L • Palmer,  Ben  Jonson.  p.  240- 

2- Byron  Steel,  0 Rare  Ben  Jonson.  p.  13. 
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for  the  memory  but  that  was  all.  Joneon  admitted  that  his 
memory  was  of  the  best, but  we  shall  see  later  wherein  his 

Judgment  was  not  what  it  should  have  been.  He  said  that 

he  was  sorry  that  the  memory  was  the  first  of  our  faculties 

to  be  undermined  by  time,  and  he  says  of  his  own  memory:'5 

"I  myself,  in  my  youth,  could  have  repeated  all 
that  I had  ever  read,  and  so  continued  until  I 
was  past  forty;  since.  It  Is  much  decayed  in  me. 

Yet  I can  repeat  whole  books  that  I have  read 
and  poems  of  some  selected  friends.” 

Jonson,  according  to  Steel,  was,  from  boyhood, "marked  with 
the  sign  of  a scholar  and  his  scholarship  was  as  natural 
and  as  ineradicable  part  of  the  grown  man  as  his  obser- 
vation." 3 4 5 6 

According  to  Steel , scholarship  was  not  only  a part  of 

Jonson’ s life,  but  it  was  the  cause  of  his  continued  life* 

It  seems  that  Ben  was  on  trial  and  his  only  defense  was 

that  he  was  a learned  man,  comparable,  I imagine,  to  our 

present  day  plea  of  "diplomatic  immunity."  He  was  asked 

to  read  some  Latin  to  prove  that  he  was  an  "educated 

person,  a scholar,  worthy  of  the  protection  of  the  State-" 

’Hora  novi8slma,  tempora  pesslma  sunt;  vigilemus. 

Ecce  minaclter,  lramlnet  arbiter  Ille  supremus...’ 

At  this  point,  says  Steel,  Chapman,  who  was  at  the  trial, 

began  to  wonder  if  Ben  had  actually  joined  the  church. 

However,  the  scholar  continued: 

, 'Immlnet,  imminet,  ut  mala  termlnet,  aqua  coronat..’ 

Here  Jonson  was  interrupted  by  one  official  who  objected 

3-  Ben  Jonson,  Works,  William  Gifford, ed.,  p.  870. 

4-  Steel , p • 49 . 

5-  Ibid , p . 50  • 

6-  Ibid. 
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to  his  reciting  from  memory.  He  claimed  that  proof  was  in  the 
reading  not  reciting,  and  subsequently  Jonson  was  handed 
an  old  copy  of  Tacitus,  and  when  a passage  was  pointed  out 
for  him  he  "felt  quite  secure,  grinned  at  Shakespeare,  and 
began  to  read  aloud  easily: 7 8 

* Tertius  expeditionem  annus  novas  gentes  • . • • .l" 

Again  he  was  stopped  by  the  rapping  of  the  Judge  who  merely 
said, "That  will  do."  Because  of  his  learning,  which  he  had 
proved  beyond  a doubt  to  the  court,  Ben  was  a free  man* 

Jonson' s excessive  knowledge  and  learning  became  the 
butt  of  many  Jokes  and  gave  his  antagonists  an  opportunity 
to  attack  him.  They  merely  had  to  compare  his  learned 
position  to  the  one  he  previously  held  as  a bricklayer. 
However,  most  of  the  Jokes  were  good-natured  ones-  Probably 
the  best  of  them  is  supposed  to  have  been  played  on  him 
by  Shakespeare*  When  the  latter's  child  was  christened, 
there  was  a question  as  to  an  appropiate  gift-  Shakespeare, 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  said  he  would  give  the 
child  a latten  spoon,  and  Ben  could  translate  it.  The  pun 
is  based  on  the  two  words  "latten"  and  "Latin,"  the  former 
referring  to  a brass  alloy  used  in  church  utensils.  Such 
quips  were  probably  common  when  the  two  were  together.  Edwin 
A.  Robinson  catches  the  spirit  miraculously  when  he  has 

Q 

Shakespeare  say  to  Ben. 

"Ben,  you're  a scholar,  what's  the  time  of  day?" 


7- Ibld. 

8-  Edwin  A.  Robinson,  "Ben  Jonson  Entertains  A Man  From 

Stratford." 
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Even  though  humour  was  attached  to  Jonson' s colossal 
erudition,  his  powers  were  recognized  for  what  they  were  by 
Elizabeth’s  successor,  James  I*  James  himself  was  a scholar 
and  It  is  only  natural  that  he  should  prefer  a classic 
litterateur  such  as  Ben  to  write  hes  court  masques,  to 
compose  occasional  poetry,  and  to  advance  the  theory  of 
classicism  and  scholarship  in  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

Maurice  Castelain  deemed  the  arrival  of  James  a 
blessing  for  Jonson.  He  88ys:y 

"A  une  reine  qui  aime  les  fetes  mats  qui  est  trop 
econome  pour  en  donner,  succede  un  prince  tres 
instruit,  sinon  tr&s  artiste,  et  qui  aime,  et  dont 
la  femme  adore,  ces  divertissements  d' apparat,  ces 
masques  somptueux,  or  non  seulment  la  musique, 
la  danse,  et  la  poesie,  mais  1* erudition,  la 
vanite,  la  coquetterie,  trouve  egalment  leur 
compte.  Aussi  1’ evenement  du  roi  Jacques  marque* 
t-il  dans  le  developpement  du  talent  de  Jonson 
une  date  importante." 

M.  Castelain  then  cites  several  duties  ttat  Jonson  was 
assigned  by  the  new  King,  such  as  the  famous  panegyric 
for  James,  the  salutation  of  the  Queen  on  her  arrival  from 
Scotland,  etc.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  a great 
intellectual  and  monetary  friendship  between  these  two  kings 

A ✓ 

because  "celui  qui  plaisalt  le  plus  au  mfcitre;  et  c'etait 

_ . . , / H 10 

la  pour  lui  une  source  de  revenus  assures." 

James' s importance  in  Jonson' s literary  and  financial 
life  cannot  be  underestimated  in  regarding  the  effect  of 
his  influence  on  the  poet's  work.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  for  example,  Jonson  received  from  the  King 

y-  Maurice  Castelain,  Ben  Jonson,  L'homme  et  l'oeuvre.  d.  32 
10-  Ibid,  p.  33.  1 
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hardly  anything  to  sustain  either  his  life  or  hie  poetry. 
When  Ben  was  sick,  Charles  sent  him  ten  pounds,  which 
Jonson  immediately  hurled  through  a window.  His  only  reply 
to  the  King  was:"  This  man'  s soul  is  not  fit  to  live  in  an 
alley-”11  G-ifford  gives  the  story  more  flavor  by  quoting 
Jonson  as  saying: "His  Majesty  has  sent  me  ten  guineas  be- 

f 

cause  I am  poor  and  live  in  an  alley;  go  and  tell  him  his 

12 

soul  lives  in  an  alley." 

This  was  a far  cry  from  the  James  who  wanted  Jonson 
a member  of  his  "College  of  Honor"  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  want  to  knight  him,  an  honor  which  Ben  himself  refused- 
A comparison  of  two  poems,  one  to  Charles  and  one  to  James, 
will  show  the  difference  of  treatment  that  Jonson  received 
from  each.  He  actually  had  to  beg  King  Charles  for  money: 15 

"That  whereas  your  royall  Father, 

James  the  blessed,  pleased  the  rather, 

Of  his  special  grace  to  Letters, 

To  make  all  the  Muses  Debtors 
To  his  bountle,  by  extension 
Of  a free  Poetique  Pension, 

A large  hundred  Markes  annul tie 
To  be  given  in  gratitude 

For  service  done,  and  to  come 

Please  your  Majesty  to  make 
Of  your  grace,  for  goodness  sake, 

Those  of  your  Father’s  Markes,  your  Pounds." 

In  his  ode  to  King  James  Jonson  shows  his  devotion  to 

14 

the  man  who  did  so  much  for  him. 

"How,  best  of  kings,  dost  thou  a sceptre  bear*. 

How,  best  of  poets,  dost  thou  a laurel  wear'. 

Btat  two  things  rare  the  Fates  had  in  their  store, 

And  gave  thee  both  to  show  they  could  no  more • 

For  such  a poet,  while  thy  days  were  green. 


11- C -H.Herf ord  & Percy  Simpson,  Ben  Jonson, Vol . 1 , p-183. 

12-  Ibid.  ,p  . 248 
15-Ibld. 

14-Gif ford,  p.  785. 
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Thou  wert,  as  chief  of  them  are  seid  to  have  been- 
And  such  a prince  thou  art,  we  daily  see, 

As  chief  of  those  still  promise  they  will  be* 

Whom  shall  my  muse  then  fly  to,  but  the  best 
Of  kings,  for  grace;  of  poets,  for  my  test?" 

My  work  so  far  has  dealt  with  the  intellectual  side  of 
Jonson'  s life — the  intellect  of  a nobleman*  There  is  another 
side  of  Jonson’ s great  learning  which  seems  to  have  attrac- 
ted as  much  attention  as  his  association  with  the  court  and 
the  great  minds  of  his  time*  This  new  side  deals  with 
Jonson*  s life  in  the  tavern  and  its  effect  on  his  life  and 
his  works* 

I refer  to  Dr*  Anspacher15  who  claims  that  genius  needs 

some  diversion— something  to  lull  the  active,  creating, 

rational  mind  into  the  more  useful,  more  fertile,  and  more 

Intellectually  profound  subconscious.  He  gives  as  example 

Goethe,  who  used  to  make  the  musicians  at  Weimar  play  for 

him  "while  he  sat  alone  in  an  adjoining  room,  brooding  over 

hi 8 creative  problems  until  the  music  finally  dissolved 
i 17 

them*"-1-0  Other  examples  are;  Napoleon's  desire  to  play 
solitaire  on  the  eve  of  Important  battles;  Henry  Ward 
Beecher' s taking  clocks  apart  while  he  composed  sermons; 
and  Robert  G-*  Ingersoll' 8 combination  of  whistling  and  play- 
ing billiards  while  he  composed  his  lectures.  Such  examples 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  variety  of  methods  used  to  shor- 

j 

ten  the  energy  of  the  laboring,  conscious  mind* 

In  my  estimation,  Jonson' s method  was  in  a cup  of  §ack * 
I do  not  say  that  he  wrote  his  works  under  the  influence  of 

~ ■■  1 ■ ^ = 

15- Louis  K*  Anspacher,  Challenge  of  The  Unknown,  pp * 95  ff * 

16-  Ibid,  p*  120* 

17- Ibld  * 
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liquor (as  Coleridge  wrote  his  Kubla  Khan  under  the  soothing 
effects  of  laudanum  18),  but  I contend  that  Jonson  con- 
ceived his  plays  under  the  aforementioned  conditions*  My 
authority  for  this  opinion  is  Ben  Jonson  himself*  A look 
at  his  memorandums  will  convince  even  the  most  casual  reader 
that  there  is  a definite  connection  between  the  conception 
and  composition  of  his  masterpieces  end  his  love  for  wine* 

Since  all  his  memorandums  deal  with  ray  subject,  I think  it 

ly 

not  out  of  line  to  quote  them  all: 

(Me)m*  I laid  ye  Plot  of  my  Volpone,  and  wrote 
most  of  it  after  a present  of  ten  dozen  of 

(palm) Sack  from  my  very  good  friend I am 

positive  (it)  will  last  to  Posterity  and  be 
acted  when  I and  envy  are  Friends* 

(Me)m*  The  first  speech  in  my  Catiline , spoken 
by  Scylla' s ghost,  was  writ  after  I parted 
from  my  boys  at  the  Devil  Tavern;  I had 
drunk  well  y**  night,  and  had  brave  notions* 

There  is  one  scene  in  y^  Play  wch  I think  is 
flat;  I resolve  to  mix  no  more  water  with  ray 
wine* 

(M)em*  Upon  ye  20th  of  My,  ye  King,  Heaven 
reward  him,  sent  me  lOOlbs • I went  often  to 
y®  Devil  Tavern  about  that  time,  and  wrote 
my  Alchemist  bef*  I had  spent  50  1 * of  it* 

(M)em*  At  Christmas  my  Lcl  B took  me  with 

him  into  ye  Country;  There  was  great  plenty  of 
excellent  Claret-Wine,  a new  character  offered 
it  to  me  here  upon  wch  I wrote  my  Silent 
Woman*  (My  LQ)  smiled  and  made  me  a noble 
present  upon  reading  the  first  act  to  him, 
ordering  at  the  same  time  a good  quantity  of 
ye  Wine  to  be  sent  to  London  with  me  when  I 
w'ent,  and  it  lasted  me  till  my  work  was 
finished  * 

Mem*  The  Tale  of  a Tub,  ye  Devil  is  an  Ass, 
and  some  others  of  low  Comedy,  were  written 
by  poor  Ben  Johnson*  I remember,  yt  I did  not 
succeed  in  any  one  composition  for  a whole 
winter*** and  I and  my  Boys  drank  bad  Wine  at 
ye  Devil  * 


18-  |bld,  p*  107* 

19-  Kerford  & Simpson,  Vol * II,  pp.  188-189* 
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Such,  then,  ere  the  attestations  of  Jonson  regarding 
his  work.  When  he  drank  poor  wine,  he  wrote  poor  plays, 
and  when  he  drank  good  wine,  he  wrote  masterpieces*  Jonson, 
who  was  thorough  in  his  learning,  in  his  studies,  and  in 
his  plays  and  poetry,  was  Just  as  thorough  in  his  relaxation. 
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CHAPTER  II 


EXTENT  OF  HIS  SCHOLARSHIP 


(A)  CLASSICAL 
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From  the  time  Jonson  was  a young  boy  he  wae  interested 
in  the  classics.  They  were  his  first  and  last  love*  When  he 
had  finished  his  work  with  Camden,  he  was  "widely  read  in 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  he  could  repeat  long  passages 
out  of  Homer  and  Virgil  and  whole  poems  of  Anacreon.  Catullus 
and  Horace  he  would  at  times  translate  into  English  verse, 
crabbed  and  heavy,  but  superior  to  the  work  done  by  Camden' s 
other  pupils.  He  had  read  everything  by  Aristotle  he  could 
find,  much  of  Plato,  all  the  dramatists  and  historians.  He 
devoured  Zenophon,  Diodorus,  PBlybius,  Applan,  and  Strabo ."^0 

John  Dryden,  one  of  Jonson' s greatest  admirers,  says 
that  "Ben  Jonson  was  willing  to  give  place  to  the  classics 
in  all  things;  he  was  not  only  a profuse^  Imitator  of  Horace, 
but  a learned  plagiary  of  all  the  others;  you  track  him 
everywhere  in  their  snow.  If  Horace,  Lucan,  Petronlus  Arbiter, 
Seneca,  and  Juvenal  had  their  own  from  him,  there  are  few 
serious  thoughts  which  are  new  in  him.  But  he  has  done  his 
robberies  so  openly,  that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be 
taxed  by  any  law.  He  Invades  authors  like  a monarch,  and 

21 

what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets  is  only  victory  in  him." 

Great  writers  from  all  fields  of  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  were  dissolved  in  his  mind.  Martial, 
Aristophanes,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Sallust,  and  Lucian  are 
among  the  eminent  writers  of  antiquity  with  whom  Jonson  was 
thoroughly  familiar.  He  also  knew  the  "compilers,  grammar- 

20- Steel,  p.  14. 

21- John  Dryden,  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  p.  25. 
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Ians  and  historical  epltomlsts  of  the  decadence — men  like 
Athenaeus,  Libanius,  Philcstratu6,  the  writers  of  Augustan 
history,  and  scholiast s ^ He  knew  intimately  the  frag- 
ments of  Greek  tragic  and  comic  poets,  the  fragments  of 
Ennius  and  Lucillus;  the  fragments  of  Aeolic  lyrists  and 
Ionian  sages;  the  fragments  of  Roman  inscription  "imper- 
fectly distributed  through  the  treatises  of  dull  Italian 
scholars • " 

For  some  time  Ben  had  collected  all  the  books  he  could, 
"old  monastic  vellums,  huge  folios  and  quartos,  and  tiny 
books  from  Italy."  There  were  few  men  in  England  who  could 
bo  a 8 1 of  a library  comparable  to  Jonson' s*  When  Camden  died 
he  left  hundreds  of  old  volumes  to  Ben  and  his  shelves 
attracted  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

From  these  books  Joneon  learned  about  witchcraft  as  it 
was  recorded  by  Pliny,  Lucan,  Ovid,  Porphyrie,  and  Psellus- 
It  was  on  their  authority  that  he  put  in  the  pot  "adders' 
ears,  mad  dog' s foam,  the  spurging  of  a dead  man' s eye,  the 
sinew  of  a murderer,  hemlock,  henbane,  deadly  nightshade, 
moonwart  and  mandrakes."2^  When  referring  to  that  strange 
anthropomorphic  vegetable,  the  mandrake,  he  claims  the 
process  of  capturing  them  became  so  hazardous  that  dogs 
were  used  to  rout  them  out*  •‘■his  procedure,  Jonson  tells  us, 
comes  from  Josephus  "when  he  paused  in  his  history  of 

24 

Jewish  campaigns  to  botanize  upon  the  root  Baeaeras." 


22-  John  Symonds,  ben  Jonson.  p.  60- 

23-  Eric  Linklater,  Ben  Jonson  and  King*  James.  d-188- 

24-  Gifford,  p .685 • 
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From  Epicurus  Den  gleaned  his  own  philosophy  of 
moderation  or  "nothing  overmuch."  Pleasure  was  to  be  moderate 
and  fair,  and  liberty  was  not  to  be  confused  with  license* 

He  believed  that  the  best  of  poetry  and  the  soundest  of 
ethics  were  to  go  hand  in  hand.  This  doctrine  he  promulgated 

in  the  dedication  of  Volpone  when  he  wrote:" the 

impossibility  of  any  man1 s being  a good  poet  without  first 
being  a good  man."  Such  advice  from  Jonson  seems  a paradox, 
and  that  point  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  later  in  this 
work. 

A.C.  Howell  tells  us  that  Maurice  Castelain  has,  for  his 
doctoral  dissertation,  "traced  almost  every  line  of  the 
Discoveries  to  its  source  in  Jonson' s dally  reading  either 
in  the  writings  of  such  classical  authors  as  Quintilian, 

Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  Younger  or  in  those  of  contemporaries."2^ 

From  all  these  ancients  Jonson  formed  his  neo-classic 
ideals*  He  fused  them  without  confusing  them,  and  left  for 
posterity  the  synthesis  of  the  greatest  minds  of  all  time. 

In  studying  such  a vast  number  of  writers  it  is  only  natural 
that  he  should  be  more  in  sympathy  with  some  than  with 
others.  If  I were  to  choose  two  whom  he  tried  to  imitate 
more  than  the  others,  I should  select  Aristophanes  and 
Plautus.  These  men  fitted  into  Ben's  plans  like  a glove  on 
the  hand. 

He  resembles  Aristophanes  in  several  ways-  They  both 


25-  A.C. Howell,  "A  Note  on  Jonson' s Literary  Method," 

Studies  in  Philology,  Vol.  28,  p.179. 
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had  similar  didactic  aims;  they  used  the  same  subjects  and 
situations,  and  treated  them  in  the  same  allegorical  manner; 
Jonson  even  "imitated  in  his  Inductions  Aristophanes’ 
practice  of  directly  addressing  the  spectators  in  the  the 
person  of  the  chorus- "-*3  Both  classic  writers  ridiculed 
the  classes  of  people  Jonson  rudely  chastised,  and  they,  all 
three,  were  the  Jolliest  and  most  robust  of  all  humourists. 
Jonson,  then,  became  a combination  of  Aristophanic  and 
Plautine  playwright,  a didactic  comic  writer,  a precursor 
of  all  English  authors  of  the  comedy  of  manners  and  social 
critics.  He  taught  the  same  lessons  they  had  taught  so 
many  years  before  him  and  he  believed  their  method  was  the 
best direct,  humourous,  virile,  and  devastating. 

Thus  far  the  men  who  influenced  Jonson  greatly  have 
been  discussed.  Now  I should  like  to  show  the  classic 
influence  they  had  on  him.  It  had  been  his  method  to  read 
a 8 much  of  the  classical  literature  as  possible  because  he 
believed  that  by  absorbing  these  famous  works  he  could  in 
turn  produce  the  greatestworks . This  type  of  classicism  is 
1 8 called  "assimilative •"  The  following  will  show  wherein 
antiquity  influenced  Jonson:  In  subject  matter--  Instead 
of  pure,  aesthetic  poetry,  Jonson  preferred  "applied 
poetry."  Proof  of  this  is  his  bent  for  satire,  epigram, 
translation,  and  occasional  verse-  In  treatment — Jonson 
carried  over  from  the  ancients  the  sense  of  construction, 
picking  and  choosing,  selectiveness,  the  use  of  the  least 


26-  W. J. Courthope,  History  of  English  Poetry , Vol  ♦ IV,  p.295* 
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number  of  words  to  convey  a single  idea*  In  diction — - Ben 
used  a vocabulary  sprinkled  with  Latin  words  and  phrases, 
but  a vocabulary  that  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  famous 
French  classicist,  Racine*  His  words  were  selected  for  ears 
of  quality.  His  style,  like  later  classicists,  became  anti- 
thetical, and  he  employed  parallel  construction  and  epigram* 
In  versification — he  preferred  the  use  of  the  decasyllabic 
couplet  but  he  wrote  it  in  such  a way  that  "it  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  continuous  use  of  it  by  Spenser,  but 
it  still  contained  everything  that  later,  fostered  by  Waller, 

p rp 

Dryden  and  Pope,  was  used  extensively  throughout  England*" 


27-  Felix  Schelllng,  "Ben  Jonson  and  The  Classical  School" , 

PMLA,  Vol • 13,  pp* 248-249* 
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EXTENT  OF  HIS  SCHOLARSHIP 


(B)  CONTEMPORARY 
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Ben  Jon8on  is  renowned  as  a classical  admirer,  trans- 
lator, scholar,  and  pedant*  To  the  average  person  the  extent 
i of  Jonson' s knowledge  was  antiquity  alone*  This  would  be  a 

grave  Injustice  to  the  momentous  learning  that  he  had 
acquired  about  his  own  times*  he  was  not  merely  a classical 
scholar,  but  a universal  scholar.  Everything  in  the  world 
that  was  written  or  spoken  was  interesting  to  him*  His 
curiosity  did  not  stop  at  literary  works,  but  penetrated 
into  the  realm  of  philosophers,  scholars,  politicians, 
churchmen,  Scripture,  painting,  sculpturing,  music,  witch- 
craft, venery,  cosmetics,  science,  and  practically  every 
other  field  that  had  been  exploited  up  to  his  time* 

Since  he  was  a man  of  universal  interests,  Jonson  did 
not  limit  himself  to  reading  and  knowing  the  works  of 
Englishmen  only*  His  active  mind  and  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge led  him  to  the  study  of  foreign  writers,  statesmen, 
and  clergy.  He  knew  what  had  been  written  by  the  greatest 
minds  of  Asia,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  smaller  nations,  and  he  knew  their  matter 

i 

better  than  any  one  living  writer  in  England* 

Symonds  gives  us  a good  idea  of  Jonson' s contemporary 
knowledge  when  he  says: Not  a Jot  of  this  curious  learning 
does  he  spare  in  his  comedies*  The  same  is  true  of  even  more 
recondite  subjects.  Subtle  delivers  exact  lectures  on 
alchemy*  The  Masque  of  Queens  supplies  an  encyclopedia  of 
witchcraft.  The  foresters  of  masque  and  pastoral  expound 


28- Symonds , p . 60  * 
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venery.  In  one  laborious  scene  he  teaches  the  science  of 
cosmetlca;  and  in  another,  the  mysteries  of  Hoslcrucian 
Order . " 

Jonson,  then,  was  influenced  by  contemporary  writers 
as  much  as  he  was  by  the  ancients*  He  took  from  them  a 
certain  method,  If  nothing  else,  namely,  the  manner  of  being 
scientific  because  science,  like  the  classics,  acts  according 
to  rule*  Symonds  comments  that  Jonson' s "determination  to 
be  exhaustive  belonged  to  some  essentially  scientific 
quality  of  Jonson' s mind.  Order,  classification,  rule,  and 
measure  governed  his  conception  of  the  literary  builder' s 
art,  and  he  was  not  satisified  unless  he  had  accumulated  on 
each  given  point  the  whole  mass  of  his  learning "2y 

Swinburne  is  another  of  the  many  critics  to  take  this 
view-  Speaking  of  Jonson' s Latin  plays,  Sc. 1 anus  and  Catiline , 
he  says:  "The  whole  interest  is  concentrated  on  the  intel- 

lectual composition  and  in  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  characters  and  the  scheme.  Love  and  hatred,  sympathy 
and  antipathy  are  superseded  and  supplanted  by  pure  scientific 
curiosity;  and  the  clear  glow  of  serious  or  humourous 
emotion  is  replaced  by  the  dry  light  of  analytical  investi- 
gation." 

Jonson' s position,  we  might  say,  was  a combination  of 
litterateur  and  scientist,  Interested  more  in  concrete 
details  of  literature  and  life  than  he  was  in  the  emotional 
and  aesthetic  side.  Contemporary  writings  were  not,  as  they 

29-  Ibid. 

30-  Algernon  Swinburne,  A S tudy  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.29. 
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would  be  for  the  average  reader,  an  end  for  Jonson,  but 
merely  a supplement  to  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  he  had 
already  acquired  concerning  the  ancients-  He  obtained  this 
supplementary  erudition  from  original  manuscripts,  from  his 
mother  tongue,  from  foreign  documents,  and  from  translations 
from  the  languages  he  had  not  already  mastered  or  understood 
sufficiently  to  glean  from  them  the  desired  information. 

It  is  ray  intention  further  on  in  this  work  to  show  how 
Jonson  utilized  this  great  amount  of  learning,  both  to  his 
advantage  and  otherwise.  In  his  plays,  masques,  and  poetry 
classic  and  gothic  writers  can  be  recognized,  Intermingled 
and  fused;  but  one  particular  work  of  Ben’ s is  decidedly 
indicative  of  his  knowledge  of  contemporaries.  This  work  is 
his  English  Grammar , a text  which  he  himself  wrote,  and 
although  it  shows  signs  of  a great  deal  of  labor,  it  is  too 
Latinized  and  consequently  today  it  is  considered  obsolete* 

In  this  grammar  Jonson  cites  numerous  contemporaries  and 
gives  evidence  not  only  of  having  read  their  works,  but  of 
knowing  them  thoroughly.  He  uses  their  works, or  rather 
excerpts  fromthem,  to  exemplify  points  of  grammar  and  its 
various  uses  and  nuances.  He  also  uses  the  words  of  other 
grammarians  as  a criterion  and  substantiation  of  his  own 
ideas . 

As  I name  off  the  many  literary,  civic,  and  ecoliastical 
leaders  that  Ben  cites,  I should  like  the  reader  to  note 
particularity  the  variety  of  authors  that  he  used.  Note 
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their  different  professions,  vocations,  nationalities,  etc. 
Probably  the  most  important  man,  according  to  the  number  of 
times  mentioned,  is  Julius  Caesar  Scaligeri 1484-1558 ) , 

Italian  Latin  poet  and  philologist.  Jonson  refers  to  this 
writer  innumerable  times  as  Justification  of  certain  precepts 
he  attempts  to  teach-  Inasmuch  as  Jonson  writes  the  first 
book  of  his  grammar  in  two  language s, Latin  and  English,  he, 
consistent  with  a scholar’ s consistency,  cites  a Latin  poet 
and  philologist  as  his  criterion  for  the  information  he 
gives  in  Latin- 

In  the  second  book  are  many  references  to  literary  men, 
but  the  two  used  the  most  are  Chaucer  and  John  Gower,  both 
of  whom  need  no  introduction  inasmuch  as  they  represent  the 
beginning  of  English  and  its  literature  as  we  know  it  today. 
His  excerpts  from  Chaucer  Include  practically  all  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Crlseyde , the  House  of  Fame , 
and  his  Ballades.  From  Gower’s  immortal  Conf esslo  Amantls 
{ Prologue  and  Books  1-4)  Jonson  extracted  many  examples  of 
syntax  to  illustrate  his  text. 

He  quoted  from  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  More  11478-1535), 
the  famous  English  philosopher  and  statesman,  and  from  the 
works  of  the  great  essayist,  Francis  Bacon-  Ben  knew  Bacon' s 
works  intimately.  He  admired  both  the  man  and  his  writings 

and  praised  him  highly:51"  him  who  hath  filled  up  all 

numbers  and  performed  that  in  our  tongue  which  may  be  com- 
pared or  preferred  to  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome." 


31-  Gifford,  p -873 . 
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Lesser  men  whom  Jonson  quotes,  but  not  quite  so  freely 
as  the  aforementioned,  are:  John  Lydga tel 1370-1451 ) , English 
l poet;  John  Foxe  11516-1587),  famous  English  raartyrologist ; 

John  Lambert  11619-1683),  Parliament  leader;  Sir  John  Cheek. 
(1514-1571),  English  statesman  and  scholar;  Roger  Ascham 
11515-1626),  noted  educator  and  Instructor  to  Queen  Elizabeth; 
Bernersl 1525-1633) , celebrated  translator  of  Froissart’s 
Chronicles:  Paracelsus  (1493-1541),  internationally  famous 
alchemist  end  scientist;  John  Jewel  (1522-1571),  English 
divine  end  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  Maurus  Terentianus,  Latin 
grammarian  and  prosady  writer,  contemporary  of  Septimus, 

Seremus,  and  Avitus;  Louis  XI  of  France;  Pierre  La  Ramee 
(1515-1572),  French  philosopher  and  scholar;  Lipsius  (1547- 
1606),  Flemish  critic  and  philologist;  Ludovicus  Vlves  (1492- 
unknown),  famous  scholar  from  Spain  who  taught  at  Paris, 
Louvain,  and  Oxford;  Capella,  Italian  author  whose  works 
furnished  the  model  for  Boethius'  contribution  to  literature, 
Consolation  of  Philosophy . 

Besides  these  numerous  and  diverse  writers  and  speakers, 
both  contemporary  and  classical,  Jonson  has,  in  the  form  of 
footnotes,  appended  to  his  grammar  evidence  that  he  was  very 
familiar  not  only  with  the  text  of  the  Bible,  but  also  with 
the  Hebrew  language  itself.  Because  of  the  list  of  linguists 
and  phllologiets  that  he  knew,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he 
either  knew  someone  who  gave  him  the  information  about 
Jewish  grammar  and  syntax  or  he  himself  was  actually  acquainted 
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with  both*  Inasmuch  as  he  has  demonstrated  his  learning  to 
be  so  colossal,  I would  venture  to  say  that  he  also  knew  the 
Hebrew  language*  He  tells  us  that  the  Hebrews  and  the  Latins 
did  not  have  the  apostrophe;  that  the  Hebrews  use  the  relative 
a great  deal;  that  they  have  a very  strange  use  of  "number"; 
that  they  always  set  their  prepositions  before  the  nouns; 
that  the  Hebrews  and  the  G-reeks  have  prepositions  matched 
with  the  infinitive,  etc*  Such  knowledge,  one  must  admit, 
is  that  of  a real  student  and  scholar,  not  of  an  observer* 

Once  in  his  works  32  he  refers  to  the  writings  of  Flavius 
Josephus  (A*D.  37-95),  famous  historian  and  military  leader 
who  devoted  his  life  and  his  works  to  he  Jews  and  their 
welfare  * 

With  the  fact  firmly  established  that  Jonson  was  an 
arsenal  of  erudition,  wherein  he  had  the  explosive  know- 
ledge to  blast  his  enemies  into  literary  oblivion  or  to 
protect  himself  with  his  classical  munitions,  I should  like 
to  pointout  how  he  used  these  tremendous  vaults  of  learning, 
the  result  of  years  of  incessant  scholarship.  Since  he  knew 
all  kinds  of  authors  well,  it  is  easily  explained  why  he 
tried  to  write  so  many  kinds  of  literature.  He  is, perhaps, 
most  famous  for  his  plays  and  lyric  verse,  but  these  are 
by  no  means  the  only  forms  he  excelled  in.  He  was  often 
called  on  by  Royalty  to  write  entertainments  for  the  Crown, 
which  were  known  as  his  masques,  and  in  which  field  he  has 
had  no  peer,  past  or  present*  His  epigrams,  prose,  grammar, 


32-  Gifford,  p*  685. 
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and  translations  from  the  Latin  poets,  coupled  with  his  lyrics, 
rank  him  as  on  the  greatest  men  in  all  literature,  so  great 


I 


that  James  Shirley  seys:5^ 


"When  we  hear  but  once  of  Jonson’ s name. 
Whose  mention  shall  make  proud  the  breath 
We  may  agree,  and  crowns  of  laurel  bring 
As  justice  unto  him,  the  poet’s  king.” 


of  fame, 


It  will  be  my  purpose, then,  to  show  where  and  how 
Jonson  used  the  results  of  his  scholarship  and  the  effect 


they  had  on  his  works-  The  reader  will  then  understand  what 

prompted  Fletcher  to  praise  him  so  highly, saying: 34 

"Thy  labors  shall  outlive  thee;  and,  like  gold 
Stamped  for  continuance,  shall  be  currant  where 
There  is  a sun,  a people,  or  a year." 


i 


33-  Ibid,  p -85. 

34—  I bid « p -86  • 
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CHAPTER  III 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HIS  SCHOLARSHIP 
l A)  PLAYS 
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Jonson' s Catiline  and  Se.lanus  are  called  hie  two  Latin 
tragedies.  Both  are  saturated  with  writings  of  the  ancients. 

In  the  former,  however,  Jonson  failed  miserably  because  the 
play  is  merely  a translation  of  Cicero  and  Sallust*  In  the 
second  act  especially  Jonson  gives  us  the  essence  of  Sallust’ s 
Catiline  and  Cicero’s  Orations  and  Letters-  It  is  his 
Se.lanus  that  I shall  discuss  here  because  it  offers  more 
variety  of  scholarship  than  Catiline . 

Jonson’ s purpose  in  writing  Se.lanus  was  to  depict  the 
life  and  customs  of  the  court  about  the  time  of  Tiberius. 
Brandes  comments  that  35"it  is  as  archeologist  and  moralist 
that  he  depicts  them,  and  his  method  is  thus  different  from 
Shake speare'  s • ” Jonson  probes  and  searches  to  find  the 
correct  surroundings,  and  the  emotions  are  replaced,  as 
Swinburne  told  us, "by  scientific  curiosity  and  analytical 
investigation.’’  The  play  itself  is  more  like  a work  of 
scholarship.  It  has,  according  to  Mifford,  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  ninety-one  footnotes. 

In  his  message  to  the  readers,  prefixed  to  the  play, 
Jonson  warns  the  reader  of  the  criticisms  that  may  be  made, 
and  tells  exactly  why  they  may  be  made-  He  exonerates 
himself  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  name  the  editions  he  read 
before  writing  the  play.  Naturally  he  ends  his  message  with 
several  apt  Latin  quotations.  Already  the  reader  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  his  play  will  be  a scholarly  one,  and 

learning  in  plays,  especially  in  Jonson’ s,  generally 
35-  Georg  Brandes,  William  Shake speare . p.334. 
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portends  a certain  amount  of  boredom. 


Se Janus  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Jonson  dealing 
with  history.  He  adheres  to  the  facts  to  give  the  impression 
that  "fancy  had  no  part  in  his  work."*56  Brandes  tells  us 
that  "he  could  paint  a scene  of  Roman  life  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  we  find  In  a picture  by  Alma-Tadema  or  a novel 
by  Flaubert."57 

For  example,  take  the  sacrificed V, 1)  in  the  Sacellum 
or  chapel  of  Se Janus ' s home.  Each  detail  of  this  ceremony  is 
painstakingly  accurate.  Heralds  enter  and  one  says, "Be  all 
profane  far  hence",  the  horns  and  the  flute  play  liturgical 
music,  the  priest  asks  that  all  come  with  "pure  hajids,  pure 
vestments,  and  pure  minds;"  the  trumpets  play  again  and  the 
priest  goes  through  the  ritual  of  taking  "honey  with  his 
finger  and  tastes,  then  ministers  to  all  the  rest;  so  of  the 
milk,  in  an  earthen  vessal,  he  deals  about;  which  done  he 
sprinkleth  upon  the  altar  the  milk;  then  passeth  the  honey 
and  kindleth  his  gums,  and  after  censing  about  the  altar, 
place th  his  censer  thereon,  into  which  they  put  several 
branches  of  poppy,  and,  the  music  ceasing,  proceeds"  to 
invoke  the  good  graces  of  Mother  fortune. 

For  this  simple  rite  J0nson  has  appended  thirteen 
footnotes  in  Latin.  To  explain  the  Heralds  he  refers  the 
reader  to  Roeinus'  "Antiquatatem  Romanorum  Corpus  Absolu- 
tussiraum"  and  to  John  Stuck’ s "Treatise  on  The  Ancients 
and  Their  Sacrifices-"  He  cites,  in  reference  to  the  priest, 

36- Humphrey  Mifford,  Shakespeare's  England.  Vol . I.  n.274. 

37- Brandes,  p.  335.  — 

36-G-if  f ord,  pp.236  f f . 
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Glgllo  Gregorio  G-yraldi,  Italian  scholar  and  poet,  and 
Onuphrius'  De  Republlca  Roms no rum . He  acquired  his  Herald's 
speech  from  Ro sinus,  Gyraldi,  Stuck,  and  from  the  "De 
Forrculis  et  Solemnibus  Popull  Romani"  of  Barnabe  Brisson, 
famous  French  jurist  and  scholar.  He  cites  Gyraldi  as  his 
source  for  the  music,  end  Virgil,  Plautus,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid 
for  the  invocation  of  the  priest  about  "clean  hands, etc." 

The  Herald'  s request  for  silence  comes  from  Seneca  and  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Aeneld . The  ceremony  of  the  milk  and 
honey  comes  from  the  works  of  Rosinus,  Brisson,  Stuck,  and 
Gyraldi.  For  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony  he  cites  Brisson, 
Ovid' s Fasti  and  Metamorphoses,  and  Dion' s History  of  Rome . 

Had  there  been  any  more  authorities  on  this  subject, 

Ben  would  certainly  have  quoted  them.  He  leaves  the  reader 
with  the  distinct  Impression  that  no  matter  what  he  puts  In 
this  play,  it  can  be  substantiated  by  a writer  of  renown  or 
by  eye  witnesses* 

At  the  beginning  of  Act  II  Jonson  shows  again  his  vast 
knowledge.  This  time  he  mentions  something  that  we  would 
Ben,  so  far  as  we  know  his  character  and  virility,  not  to 
know  anything  about  at  all.  When  Se Janus,  Li via,  and 
Eudemus,  the  physician,  are  discussing  how  they  will  kill 
Drusus,  Eudemus  tells  Llvia  that  her  "ceruse"  or  rouge 
has  been  tainted  by  the  sun-  He  almost  is  up-to-date  when 
he  mentions  a "dentrlfice"  for  her  teeth,  and  a "promo turn" 
for  her  skin  which  he  had  previously  prescribed  for  her. 
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To  Justify  these  remarks  on  cosmetics  Jonson  refers  to 
Martial,  Book  2,  Epigram  41,  where  he  says:^ 

"Quae  cretate  timet  Fabulla  nlmbrum 
Cerussata  timet  Sabella  solem." 

There  is  not  one  character  in  the  play,  nor  one  incident 

which  had  not  been  written  about  by  an  author  prior  to 

Jonson.  As  each  character  is  introduced  into  the  action  of 

the  play,  Jonson  refers  the  reader  to  a work  wherein  that 

same  character  is  mentioned,  and  thereby  certifies  the 

character  as  a real,  historical  person* 

Calus  Sillus  can  be  found  in  Tacitus'  Annales;  also 

Titus  Sablnus,  Latiatis,  Satrius,  and  Pinnarius  Natta. 

Satrius  is  also  found  in  Seneca' s Consolatlo.  Cremutius 

Cordus  1 8 in  Seneca' s Consolatlo  and  Suetonius' s Augustus » 

Arruntius  has  been  written  about  by  Tacitus  and  Dion*  Drusus 

# 

can  be  located  in  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion*  Jonson 
obtained  his  information  about  Sejanus  from  Tacitus,  Pliny, 
Suetonius,  and  Seneca*  Eudemus  is  also  in  Tacitus's  Annales ; 
and  Livia,  Augusta,  Urgulania,  Mutilia  Prisca,  and  Plancina 
can  be  located  in  the  Annales  and  in  Dion' s History  of  Rome  * 
Haterius  and  Tiberius  are  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius*  From 
Tacitus  also  came  most  of  the  minor  characters  of  the  play, 
all  of  whom  were  recorded  in  history:  Caligula,  Agrippina, 
Julius  Posthumus,  Domitius  Afer,  Opsius,  Marcus  Lepldus, 
Pompomius,  Minutius,  Pagonianius,  Sosia,  G-allus,  and 
Sangulnlus • 


39-  Grif ford,  p.244. 
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From  Dion  Jonson  learned  about  Laco,  Regulus,  Cordus, 
Gallus,  and  Caius*  From  Suetonius  he  obtained  Information 
about  Agrippina,  Nero,  and  Drusus. 

Besides  the  two  historians,  Tacitus  and  Dion,  Jonson 
mentions  almost  all  the  famous  authors  of  ancient  Home-  He 
refers  to  Seneca' s Consolatlo . De  Benef lclls . Natural es 
Quae 8 t lone 8 . and  Tranqullltate  Anlml . He  cites  Suetonius’ s 
Augustus  and  Tiberius . Juvenal’ s Satires , Plautus'  Miles 
Glorlosus,  Amphltrlo . Aulularla.  and  Poenulus;  Pliny' s 
Natural  History  and  Aristotle’ s Polemics  are  used  to 
illustrate  and  clarify  some  of  Jonson' s statements*  Horace, 
Strabo,  Martial,  Petronius  Arbiter,  Statius,  Ovid,  Festus, 
Tibullus,  Virgil,  and  Nonius  Marcellus  are  all  mentioned  one 
or  more  times  throughout  the  play. 

These  authors  Ben  knew,  in  addition  to  the  classical 
writers  already  mentioned:  Brisson,  French  Jurist;  Rosinus, 
German  antiquarian;  Gyraldl,  Italian  poet;  Bude,  French 
scholar  and  Latin  poet;  and  John  W.Stuck,  German  scholiast. 
Jonson  freely  quotes  from  the  works  of  these  contemporary 
writers . 

Se.i anus  is  a masterpiece  of  Latin  construction,  but 
it,  lacks  the  unity  of  time*  Jonson' s characters  are  treated, 
according  to  one  critic, "with  a constant  eye  to  the  facts 
of  history."4^  A comparison  of  his  portraiture  of  Afer  the 
orator  to  that  of  his  model  in  Tacitus  will  clearly  show 
how  Jonson  followed  the  facts  of  history  Instead  of  the 


40-Courthope,  p.283. 
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dictates  of  his  owr  imagination. 


"Ay,  there1  s a man,  Afcr  the  orator. 

One  that  hath  phrases,  figures  and  fine  flowers. 

To  strew  his  rhetoric  with,  and  doth  make  haste 
To  get  him  note,  or  name  by  any  offer 
Where  blood  or  gain  he  objects;  steeps  his  words, 
When  he  would  kill,  in  artificial  tears; 

The  crocodile  of  Tyber.  Him  I love. 

That  man  is  mine;  he  hath  my  heart  and  voice 
When  I would  curse-"41 

42 

From  Tacitus  we  have  the  following  description: 

"Fresh  from  a praetorship,  with  but  a modest  stand- 
ing in  the  world,  and  hurrying  toward  a 
reputation  by  way  of  any  crime, he  indicted  her... 
Pulchra  and  Furnius  were  condemned.  Afer  took 
rank  with  the  great  advocates;  his  genius  had 
found  publicity,  and  there  had  followed  a 
pronouncement  from  the  Caesar  styling  him 
’an  orator  by  natural  right.’  Later,  whether 
a conductor  of  the  prosecution  or  a mainstay  of 
the  defense, he  enjoyed  a fame  which  stood 
higher  for  eloquence  than  for  virtue.  Yet 
even  of  that  eloquence,  age  took  heavy  toll, 
sapping  as  it  did  his  mental  power  and  leaving 
his  incapacity  for  silence." 

One  point  that  Jonson  overlooked  in  classical  tragedy 

was  his  creating  a character  contrary  to  Aristotle’s  ideal. 

43 

In  his  Poetics  Aristotle  says: 

"First  and  foremost,  they  shall  be  good-  As  tragedy 
is  the  imitation  of  a personage  better  than 
the  average  man,  we  must  follow  the  example 
of  a good  portrait  painter,  who  produces  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  man,  and  at  the  same 
time,  without  losing  the  likeness,  makes  him 
handsomer  than  he  is-  The  poet  in  like  manner, 
in  portraying  men  quick  or  slow  to  anger  and 
with  similar  infirmities  of  character,  must 
know  how  to  represent  them  as  such,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  good  men,  as  Homer  has  represented 
Achilles  as  good." 

Jonson,  no  doubt,  knew  this  Aristotelian  precept,  but,  in 

his  Se Janus , he  refused  to  comply  with  it.  He  makes  his 


41- Se Janus.  11,111,11.21-29. 

42-  Tacitus,  Annales,  Book  IV,L11.  Itrans-by  John  Jackson) 

43- 0ates  and  Murphy,  Greek  Literature  in  Translation,  p.653. 
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protagonist  despicable,  wicked,  usurping,  without  one  redeem 
ing  feature.  Here,  I believe,  Jonson  became  the  moralist 
rather  than  the  classicist,  and  consequently  dealt  with 
Se Janus  without  pity  or  sympathy. 

Everyman  In  His  Humour,  Jonson' s first  play  of  humours, 
is  typical  of  his  Latin  plays  in  English  setting.  Everything 
about  the  play  if  Roman  except  the  scenery.  In  this  play 
(and  the  group  of  which  it  is  representative)  Jonson  shows 
his  knowledge  of  the  great  Roman  writers.  He  took  their 
various  works  and  fused  them  into  one  English  play. 

From  Horace  he  took  his  cue  regarding  satire-  Each  of 
the  characters  is  good  naturedly  satirized  because  of  his 
individual  "humour"  or  idlosyncracy • His  characterizations 
are  neither  sarcastic  nor  abusive-  It  is  in  his  picturing 
of  society  in  general  that  Jonson  tends  toward  the  satire 
of  Juvenal,  harsh,  bitter,  realistic  portraits  of  the  good- 
for-nothing  gulls  of  England,  the  cuckolds,  and  Jealous 
husbands  who  never  doubted  the  fidelity  of  their  spouses-  ^t 
is  from  Plautus  and  Terence  that  Jonson  draws  the  bulk  of 
his  material  for  this  play  and  its  type.  Plautus'  Mercator, 
Mostellarls , and  Truculentus  and  Terence' s Andrla , Adelphl , 
Heauron t lmoroumeno s and  Phormlo  contribute  to  Every  Man  in 
His  Humour. 

The  characters  and  situations  which  are  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  comedies  are:  the  deceived  father  and  the  wayward 
son:  the  sly, guileful  servant;  the  braggart  soldier;  the 
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gull;  the  would-be  poet;  the  mistaken  identity;  and  the 
clandestine  marriage. 

The  father-son  relationship  is  especially  found  in 
Plautus  and  Terence.  In  Mostellarla  Philolaches  sets  a slave 
girl  free  and  runs  through  all  his  wealth  and  property.  The 
father  is  made  to  believe  that  the  house  was  haunted  and  the 
son  was  forced  to  buy  a new  one,  his  neighbor’s*  the  father 
is  tricked  into  paying  the  son’s  debts*  In  Phormio  the  same 
relationship  is  evidenced-  Antipho,  son  of  Demipho,  marries 
a beautiful  slave  girl  during  his  father's  absence-  This  act, 
upon  the  father’ s return,  was  sufficient  for  disinheriting 
the  lad,  but  through  the  efforts  of  Davus,  a slave,  and 
Phormio,  a parasite,  father  and  son  are  reconciled.  Such 
characters  and  situations  are  found  in  Every  Man  in  Hjg 
Humour . Knowell  i3  the  father  and  Edward  Knowell  is  the 
wayward  son.  They  are  at  odds  with  each  other  because  of  the 
type  of  friends  the  younger  Knowell  associates  with,  but  they 
are  brought  together  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

The  servant  in  Jonson' s play  is  as  guileful  as  any  in 
Roman  comedy.  This  particular  character  in  Plautus  and 
Terence  was  one  of  the  most  important.  Plautus  went  so  far 

as  to  name  several  of  his  plays  after  these  roguish  commoners: 

> 

Curcullc . EjDldicus,  Stlchus . Truculentus.  and  Pseudolus . 

They  pretend  to  be  loyal  to  one  side  but  secretely  give  money, 
information,  etc* to  the  other  side.  Jonson' s Brainworm  is  no 
exception.  He  is  actually  Knowell' s servant  but  he  uses  his 
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tricks  to  gull  the  father  and  to  help  Edward.  He  changes  his 
name  and  becomes  Fitz- Sword,  a maimed  soldier;  he  impersona- 
tes Formal, Justice  Clement's  clerk;  and  he  poses  as  a City 
Sergeant.  He  changes  character,  back  and  forth,  so  rapidly  and 
so  continuously  that  he  baffles, eventuf lly,  even  the  reader. 

He  use 8 the  element  of  disguise  to  more  advantage  than  the 
Roman  slaves,  but  his  purposes  are  the  same  as  theirs, i.e. 
to  help  the  young  and  to  fool  the  elders. 

Captain  Bobadill,  the  good-for-nothing,  bragging, 
incompetent  soldier  has  his  famous  model  in  Plautus'  Miles 
G-lorlosus ♦ This  type  of  character  was  Introduced  to  litera- 
ture by  Plautu6,  furthered  by  Jonson,  and  Immortalized  by 
Shakespeare.  A few  lines  from  Plautus'  play  will  give  the 
reader  an  idee  of  the  model  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  had 
before  them.  Pyrgopolynices,  the  soldier,  says  a few  words 
to  his  orderlies:44 

Mind  ye  make  my  buckler' s sheen  outshine  the  wanted 
radiance  of  the  sun  in  the  cloudless  sky, that, 
when  tis  needed  in  the  fray,  ite  rays  may  dazzle 
the  array  of  foes  that  face.  Verily  would  I 
comfort  this  blade  of  mine  lest  he  lament  and 
pine  at  lingering  idle  by  my  side  so  long, when 
he  doth  long,  poor  lad,  to  slash  to  shreds  our 

foeman Who  was  the  wight  I succored  at 

Weevil  Field,  where  the  Commander  in  Chief  was 
Battleboomskl  Mlghtlmercenarlmuddlekin,  the 
grandson  of  Neptune? 

He  believes  himself  indispensable  to  the  sagging  and 
crumbling  of  the  kingdom,  a national  figure  of  bravery  and 
dependability.  Says  he  in  his  own  behalf :^5 " Ah,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  have  your  affairs  proceed  in  Just  such  a 

44- Mile s G-lorlosus , I , i • 

45-  Ibid. V ■ 
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delightful  fashion  as  you  wish.  My  own  case,  now.  Today  I sent 

my  parasite  to  King  Seleucus,  so  that  he  might  conduct  to  him 

the  mercenaries  whom  I hired  to  protect  his  kingdom  while  I 

take  a rest.”  But  when  his  time  comes  to  act,  the  "glorious 

soldier"  is  no  more  than  a cringing,  whining  coward.  After 

46 

being  beaten  slightly  with  a cudgel  he  exclaims:  " I swear 

by  Jupiter  and  Mars  not  to  harm  a soul  for  being  cudgelled 
here  today,  and  I think  I was  treated  rightly , sir . " When 
further  strokes  are  aimed  at  him,  he  wearily  begs : 47"Really , 
sir,  I've  been  beaten  till  I'm  loose  already.  Have  mercy." 

Such  was  the  model  Jonson  had  when  he  created  his  great 

pseudo-soldier,  Captain  Bobadill • The  Captain,  who  considered 

himself  a great  swordsmen  and  gentleman,  at  times  makes 

the  "Miles"  of  Plautus  appear  to  be  a "puer",  and  a very 

inexperienced  one  at  that.  Bobadill  gives  his  character  away 

to  Stephen  and  Mathew  when  he  tells  them  how  he  would  fight 

for  England.  He  says:4® 

I am  a gentleman  and  live  here  obscure  and  to 
myself;  but  were  I known  to  her  majesty  and  the 
lords,  I would  undertake  upon  this  poor  head  and 
life,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  state,  not 
only  to  spare  the  entire  lives  of  her  subjects 
in  general;  but  to  save  the  one  half,  nay  three 
parts  of  her  yearly  charge  in  holding  war  and 
against  what  enemy  soever-  And  how  would  I do  it? 

I would  select  nineteen  more  to  myself  through- 
out the  land;  gentlemen  they  should  be,  of  good 
spirit,  strong  and  able  constitution;  I would 
choose  them  by  an  Instinct,  a character  that  I 
have;  and  I would  teach  these  nineteen  the 
special  rules,  as  the  punto,  reverso,  stoccata, 
imbroccato,  passada,  and  montanto;  till  they 
could  all  play  very  near,  or  altogether  as  well 
as  myself.  This  done,  say  the  enemy  were  forty 


46- Ibid. 

47- Ibld • 

48- Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  IV, vl . 
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1 

> 

thousand  strong,  we  twenty  would  come  into  the 
field  the  tenth  day  of  March  or  thereabouts;  end 
we  would  challenge  twenty  of  the  enemy;  they 
could  not  in  their  honor  refuse  us -Well,  we  would 
kill  them,  challenge  tv/enty  more,  kill  them, etc- 
and  thus  would  we  kill  every  man  his  twenty  a 
day,  that's  twenty  score;  twenty  score,  that's 
two  hundred;  two  hundred  a day;  five  days,  a 
thousand;  forty  thousand;  forty  times  five,  five 
times  forty,  two  hundred  days  kills  them  all  up 
by  computation.  And  this  will  I venture  my  poor 
gentleman-like  carcase  to  perform,  provided  there 
be  no  treason  practiced  upon  us  by  fair  and  dis- 
creet manhood;  that  is  civilly  by  the  sword. 

However,  when  the  great  Captain,  like  Plautus'  creation,  is 

confronted  and  beaten,  his  only  excuse  Is:  "I  was  struck 

with  a planet,  for  I had  no  power  to  draw  my  sword-'' 

The  gull  and  the  would-be  poet  are  generally  minor 

characters  in  both  the  Roman  and  English  plays-  Mathew  and 

Stephen  are  the  two  gulls  in  Jonson' s play,  and  their  models 

are  numerous  in  the  plays  of  Terence  and  Plautus-  Many  times 

the  gull  is  the  father  in  the  father- son  combination. 

Mathew  is  also  the  would-be  poet-  His  model  could  be  in  the 

Satires  of  Horace?°where  there  is  a character  who  insists 

he  is  a literary  man,  but  like  Mathew,  is  nothing  more  than 

an  instrument  - 

From  the  ancients  Jonson  acquired  a trick  of  the  stage 
which,  even  today,  is  the  groundwork  for  some  of  our  best 
comedies-  Thi6  trick  was  the  case  of  mistaken  identity.  The 
most  famous  of  the  Latin  comedies  based  on  this  theme  is  the 
Menaechml  of  Plautus-  It  tells  of  a Sicilian  merchant's  twin 
sons  who  are  separated  early  in  life  and  are  reuni ted( at  the 

49-  I bid- 

50- Horace,  Satires.  Book  I.  satire  IX- 
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start  of  the  play)  and  everyone  is  confused  because  the  two 
boys  are  uo\er  seen  at  the  same  time.  From  this  model  Shakes- 
peare planned  his  Comedy  of  Errors . The  other  well  known 
Latin  comedy  is  the  Andria  of  Terence.  In  it,  G-lycerium  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  sister  of  a courtesan  from 
Andros,  but  in  reality  she  is  the  daughter  of  a wealthy, 
respectable  man.  She  is  in  love  with  Pamphilus,  who  was 
supposedly  engaged  to  her  sister.  When  her  true  identity  is 
established,  she  is  given  in  marriage  to  Pamphilus  and  her 
" sister"  is  given  to  another  deserving  youth. 

Jonson  followed  this  theme  in  his  frequent  use  of 
disguises  for  brainy  Brainworm.  Actually  it  is  his  assuming 
the  various  roles  so  rapidly  that  makes  the  play  progress 
as  quickly  as  it  does*  Were  he  to  stay  as  Brainworm,  the  plot 
would  collapse  for  want  of  Intrigue  and  action.  Instead  of 
Introducing  several  persons  incognito,  Jonson  used  the  same 
character  to  Impersonate  others,  thereby  giving  him  a 
distinct  relationship  to  the  Roman  slave  and  at  the  same 
time  endearing  him  to  the  audience  for  his  great  capacity 
to  fool  others. 

The  final  element  of  classical  comedy  that  Jonson 
borrowed  from  his  exhaustive  reading  is  the  clandestine 
marriage.  Edward's  proposed  marriage  to  Bridget  is  the 
foundation  for  the  whole  play,  and  actually  is  the  cause  for 
many  of  the  elements  already  mentioned.  Jonson  needed  a 
motive  for  having  the  father  turn  against  the  son  in  order  to 
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be  able  to  use  the  sly  servant  and  the  mistaken  identity.  He 
could  scarcely  use  any  of  the  popular  Roman  plots  such  as 
buying  and  selling  mistresses  and  slaves,  so  he  resorted  to 
the  marriage,  a universal  and  everlasting  theme,  for  Jonson, 
we  have  learned,  was  writing  for  posterity  and  needed  a 
suitable  and  durable  topic. 

He  had  probably  studied  Terence' s Adelphl  closely,  for 
in  it  is  just  the  type  of  marriage  he  was  looking  for.  Each 
of  the  brothers  wanted  to  marry  a girl  who  had  neither 
money  nor  a good  name-  Aeschlnus  wanted  to  marry, and  succeeded 
in  marrying, an  Athenian  girl  of  scanty  means;  whereas  the 
other  brother,  Cteslpho,  married  a cittern  player.  This 
situation  is  used  in  many  Latin  plays  as  a sub-plot,  and, 
although  the  marriage  is  not  always  performed,  the  possibility 
is  always  there,  and  with  that  possibility  is  the  comic 
element . 

Thus  far  I have  shown  that  Jonson  possessed  tremendous 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  the  stage  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  comedies  I have  cited  represent  only  the  type,  not  the 
limit,  of  his  learning.  His  other  plays  give  evidence  that 
he  was  even  more  intimately  associated  with  his  predecessors. 
The  Case  is  Altered  is  based  on  Plautus' s Aulularla  and 
Captlvl . Cynthia' s Revels  shows  the  influence  of  Juvenal, 
Lucian,  Aristophanes,  and  Virgil.  In  Volponc  he  shows  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  Roman  satire  of  legacy  hunting  as 
exemplified  by  Juvenal,  Petronius,  and  Lucian's  Terpslon 
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and  Pluto.  Smylus  and  Poly strata,  end  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 
The  characters  in  Vplpone  are  directly  from  Horace  and 
Erasmus’  Encomium  Morlae-  Lastly,  the  Staple  of  News  shows 
that  Jonson  was  familiar  with  and  influenced  by  Aristophanes' 
Pluto  and  Wasps . Lucian' s Tlmon.  Chaucer' s House  of  Fame . the 
morality  play  The  Contention  Between  Liberality  and  Pro- 
digality. and  The  London  Prodigal. 

Let  us  now  take  a look  at  Jonson' s knowledge  of  his 
contemporaries  and  their  works.  In  the  Alchemist , I believe, 
is  the  best  example  of  Jonson' s knowledge  of  a contemporary 
field,  alchemy.  It  is  evident  that  ancient  influence  and 
hi 8 knowledge  of  antiquity  do  not  play  so  large  a part  in 
this  play  as  in  some  of  his  others.  Directly  and  indirectly 
Ben  uses  the  liostellari  a and  Poenulus  of  Plautus  for  his 
story,  but  the  play  itself  is  his. 

The  writers  who  influence  this  play  the  most  are 
probably  Chaucer  end  Erasmus . Chaucer' s Canon' s Yeoman' s 
Tale  and  Erasmus'  The  Alchemist  have  many  points  that 
Jonson  incorporated  into  his  work.  He  took  from  Chaucer  the 
technical  side  of  alchemy,  and  from  Erasmus,  the  moral  side* 

The  most  important  phase  of  the  Alchemist. as  far  as 
this  paper  is  concerned,  is  Jonson' s complete  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  alchemy  and  the  men  who  wrote  about  it.  It  is 
wholly  possible  to  confuse  Jonson' s technical  terms  as 

mere  pseudo-knowledge,  but  since  Jonson  has  already  proved 
so  conclusively  that  he  never  wrote  about  something  he  dldn' t 

51-A. B.  Stonex, " Sources  of  Jonson' s Staple  of  News1.1 

PMLA,  Vol.XXX,  p .821 . 
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thoroughly  know,  we  can  safely  assume  that  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  science.  Besides  his  citing  of  the  technical 
terms  of  alchemy  such  as  fermentation,  cibation,  crosslets, 
cucubites,  aludels, etc . , he  calls  some  of  the  metals  by  their 
celestial  representations.  He  calls  the  metals  gold,  copper, 
and  silver  by  the  names  Sun,  Venus,  and  Moon.  Alchemists 
have  given  to  each  of  the  seven  principal  metals  the  names 
of  the  planets,  especially  silver  and  gold-5^ 

Another  Idiosyncracy  of  alchemists  that  Jonson  was 
aware  of  was  their  peculiar  nomenclature  of  materials.  When 
Subtle  and  Face  use  such  terms  as  11  elixir,"  "philosopher's 
egg,"  mercury,  arsenic,  etc.,  they  are  not  Just  trying  to 
baffleboth  their  prey  and  the  audience . They  are  actually 
speaking  the  language  of  alchemy.  Roger  Bacon  is  supposed 
to  have  written  to  William  of  Paris,  and  although  the 
authorship  is  dubious,  the  thought  is  concrete  and  important. 
The  letter  states  that  "wise  men  in  all  ages  have  found  it 
necessary  to  hide  the  great  truths  of  science  from  the  world 
and  express  them  in  such  terms  as  can  be  understood  only  by 
those  worthy.  Among  the  various  modes  of  concealment  there 
are : figurative  language,  the  designation  of  substances  by 
other  names  than  their  right  ones,  and  the  various  forms  of 
cypher  and  cryptography."  The  common  and  uncommon  words  and 
phrases  are  known,  then,  only  to  those  who  are  "initiated" 
and  it  is  quite  understandable,  on  this  assumption,  that  Face 
and  Subtle  are  the  only  ones  in  the  play  who  can  understand 


52- John  Manley, (Ed. ) , Canterbury  Tales , p.651. 

53- Ibid,p.650. 
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each  other. 


Another  phase  of  alchemy  that  Jonson  brings  out  in  the 
play  is  the  piety  of  the  scientist.  Surly  says:54 

"Why  I have  heard  he  must  be  homo  frugi 
A pious,  holy,  and  religious  man, 

One  free  from  mortal  sin,  a very  virgin." 

Erasmus  also  commented  on  this.  His  alchemist  deemed  it 
necessary  to  send,  for  the  success  of  the  experiment,  "a 
present  of  crown  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  worshipped  in 
Paris,  for  it  was  a holy  act,  and  in  order  to  have  it  carried 
on  successfully  it  needed  the  favor  of  the  saints*"55  His 
alchemist,  when  his  experiment  was  not  going  too  well,  "be- 
thought himself  whether  he  had  any  day  missed  going  to  the 

chapel  or  saying  the  rosary,  for  nothing  would  succeed  if 

\ 

these  were  omitted.  'Wretch  that  I am, ' says  he,  'I  have 
been  guilty  of  that  once  or  twice  by  forgetfulness,  and 
lately  rising  from  the  table  after  a long  dinner,  I had 
forgot  to  say  the  salutation  to  the  Virgin." 56 

In  addition  to  these  bits  of  knowledge  about  alchemy, 
Jonson  was  well  acquainted  with  the  scientific  process  of 
alchemy  itself.  Science  in  his  day  differed  from  science 
today.  His  contemporaries  believed  in  one  or  two  basic 
elements  from  which  all  others  stemmed-  Subtle  delivers  a 
lecture  on  the  process  of  gold,  for  instance*  He  explains 
that  it  is:57 


of  the  one  part 

A human  exhalation  which  we  call 


54- Alchemist . 11,1,11.350-353- 

55- Era8mus,  Familiar  Colloquies . p.  208. 

56- 1  bid . 

57-  Alchemi s t , 1 1 , i , 11 . 565- 579  • 
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Materia  llquida,  or  the  unctlous  water; 

On  the  other  part,  a certain  crass  and  viscous 
Portion  of  earth;  both  which, concorporate. 

Do  make  the  elementary  matter  of  gold; 

Which  is  not  yet  propria  materia. 

But  common  to  all  metals  and  all  stones; 

For,  where  it  is  forsaken  of  that  moisture, 

And  hath  more  dryness,  it  becomes  a stone; 

Yvhere  it  retains  more  of  the  humid  fatness. 

It  turns  to  sulphur,  or  to  quicksilver. 

Who  are  the  parents  of  all  other  metals. 

Nor  can  this  remote  matter  suddenly 
Progress  so  from  extreme  unto  extreme, 

As  to  grow  gold,  and  leap  over  all  the  means- 
Nature  doth  first  beget  the  imperfect,  then 
Proceeds  she  to  the  perfect-  Of  that  airy 
And  oily  water,  mercury  is  engendered; 

Sulphur,  of  the  fat  and  earthy  part;  the  one 

Which  is  the  last,  supplying  the  place  of  the  male, 

The  other  of  the  female,  in  all  the  metals- 

Some  do  believe  hermaphrodelty 

That  both  do  act  and  suffer-  But  these  two  make 

The  rest  ductable,  malleable,  extensive-" 

So  Jonson  claims,  according  to  the  teachings  of  his  day, 
that  gold  is  merely  a mixture  of  water  and  earth  in  definite 
proportions  and  that  it  contains  elements  that  can  be  found 
in  all  other  metals  end  stones-  If  this  were  true,  an 
alchemist  could  really  make  gold,  merely  by  combining  the 
right  elements  and  procuring  what  the  scientists  called  the 
"elixir"  which  would  not  only  make  gold,  but  would  prolong 
life  and  cure  diseases. 

Besides  his  concentrated  knowledge  of  alchemy,  Jonson 
injects  small  erudite  items  which  hint  at  rather  than 
express  his  learning-  He  refers  to  Claridiana, 5®who  is  the 
heroine  of  Mirror  of  Knighthood, a romance;  he  mentions  Clim 
O' The  Cloughs  and  Clarlbel , 5^heroes  of  a ballad  and  a 
romance;  reaching  back  to  the  works  of  the  ancients  again,  he 


58-  Ibid,  I,i. 

59- Ibld,  1,11. 
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comes  forth  with  Pythagoras,  Pandora,  Medea,  Cadmus,  Aes* 

cupaplus,  and  Apicius;  from  Ariosto1  s Orlando  Furloeo  he  uses 

the  name  of  Bradamante,  a female  warrior;  in  the  Concept 

of  Scripture  by  nugh  Broughton,  a rabbinical  scholar,  Ben 

fiO 

found  material  for  Dol1 s jargon: 

"That  Perdiccas  and  Antigonus  were  slain, 

The  two  that  stood,  Seleuc  and  Ptolomy,  etc." 

He  mentions  Lully  and  Ripley,  two  contemporary  alchemists 

John  Dee  and  his  assistant  Kelly,  noted  astrologers,  are 

referred  to  in  Act  II.  In  the  last  scene  Lovewit  beats 

Drugger  and  calls  him  a "Harry  Nicholas,"  the  name  of  a 

German  religious  fanatic-  And  finally,  he  shows  his  Knowledge 

of  Dutch  history  by  mentioning  the  Duke  of  Alva- 

The  last  indication  of  his  learning  in  this  play  is  the 

use  of  excellent  Spanish  in  Act  IV-  Surly  assumes  the  role  of 

a Spanish  lover  in  order  to  dupe  Face  and  Subtle,  and  in 

typical  Jonsonian  roguish  fashion  he  performs  magnif iciently . 

He  says: ^"Entiendo  que  la  senora  es  tan  hermosa,  que 

codlcio  tan  a verla  como  la  bien  aventuranza  de  mi  vida." 

62 

And  later  as  a reprimand  he  says:  "Puede  ser  de  hazar  de  mi 

amor  bur la?" 


61- " I understand  that  the  lady  is  so  handsome  that  I am  as 

eager  to  see  her  as  the  good  fortune  of  my  life." 

62-  "Can  it  be  that  you  make  sport  of  my  love?" 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HIS  SCHOLARSHIP 


(B)  MASQUES 


44 


Jonson' b plays,  as  has  been  shown,  were  saturated  with 
learning.  However,  in  the  plays  Jonson1 s scholarship  is 
spread  over  five  acts,  thereby  allowing  the  reader  to  forget 
somewhat  the  inass  of  erudition  before  him.  Swinburne, 
speaking  of  Jonson' s plays,  says  that  "when  his  work  is  at 
its  worst,  when  his  faults  are  most  flagrant,  when  his 
tediousness  is  most  unendurable,  it  is  not  his  learning  that 
is  to  blame,  for  his  learning  is  not  even  apparent."63 

In  the  masques,  on  the  other  hand,  his  learning  is 
very  evident  because  these  compositions  are  so  short.  Jonson 
injected  into  one  masque  as  much  learning  as  he  has  in  one 
of  his  Roman  tragedies.  Each  of  his  thirty-one  masques  is 
a fountain  of  knowledge,  a veritable  geyser  of  facts  with 
little  or  no  fancy  whatsoever,  inasmuch  as  he  was  averse  to 
the  use  of  the  imagination.  He  cites  authors  from  the  time 
of  Homer  to  ephemeral  literature  of  his  day,  and  does  so 
with  the  ease  with  which  Shakespeare  composed  a pun.  None 
of  the  masques  escaped  the  annotations  Jonson  made  to 
justify  his  descriptions,  facts,  situations, etc . What 
Swinburne  said  about  the  plays  can  be  even  more  evidenced  in 
the  masques:  "The  obtrusion  and  accumulation  of  details 

and  references,  allusions  and  citations  which  encumber  the 
text  with  such  a ponderous  mass  of  illustrative  superfluity 
may  be  set  down,  if  not  to  the  discredit,  at  least  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  poet  whose  resolute  caprice  had  impelled 
him  to  be  author, commentator,  dramatist , and  scholiast  at  once" 


63-  Swinburne,  p.  8. 

64-  Ibid • 
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It  Is  difficult  to  choose  any  single  masque  to  represent 
the  others,  because  they  are  all  full  of  learning.  If  I were 
to  pick  two  that  stood  out  as  exceptionally  scholarly,  I 
believe  I would  select  the  Masque  of  Hymen  and  the  Masque  of 
Queens . In  doing  this  I would  be  excluding  the  Masque  of 
Augurs  which  Swinburne  calls  "a  monument  of  learning  and 
labor  such  as  no  other  poet  could  have  dreamed  of  lavishing 
on  a ceremonial  or  official  piece  of  work  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  careful  reading  and  thorough  study  of  the 
copious  notes  and  references  appended  to  the  text." 

Some  of  the  authors  that  Jonson  uses  for  information  are: 
Remlgiu8,  Delrio,  Codelman,  Apollodorus,  Aulus  G-elllus, 
Valerius  Maximus,  Marcus  Antonius,  Cocclus  Sabellleus, 
Cassiodorus,  and  Volateranus. 

In  the  Masque  of  Hyme n Jonson  has  sixty-one  footnotes, 
all  in  the  space  of  seven  pages*  Compared  to  the  hundred  end 
one  footnotes  in  five  acts  of  Se.1  anus , this  work  is  super- 
saturated with  learning.  In  the  masque  Jonson  is  dealing 
almost  exclusively  with  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Romans. 
He  cites  numerous  authorities  on  the  rites  of  the  marriage 
feast.  Not  one  incident  is  mentioned  without  a reference  to 
one  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  as  proof. 

To  substantiate  the  use  of  the  altar  Jonson  refers  the 
reader  to  Festus;  for  the  tapers  of  wax,  Plutarch;  for  the 
dressing  of  the  bridegroom,  Juvenal  and  Lucan;  for  the 
calling  of  Hymen, Catullus • For  Camillus,  the  youth  in  white, 


65-ibid,  p-72. 
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Jonson  has  three  sources,  Sextus  Pompeius,  Varro,  and  Festus; 
and  for  the  Auspices  (those  who  handfasted  the  couple, 

) wished  them  life-long  happiness,  cared  for  the  do wry, etc.) 

he  cites  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal  and  the  second  book  of 
Lucan . 

To  verify  the  use  of  the  music  he  refers  to  Terence 

andClaudius-  He  gives  a condensed  history  of  the  science  of 

I 

humours  which  is  the  basis  for  so  many  of  his  plays.  He 

alludes  to  Pythagoras'  theory  that  "all  knowledge,  all  reason, 

66 

all  discourse  of  the  soul  be  mere  number"  when  he  has  Hymen 
say: "Look  forth,  and  with  thy  bright  and  numerous  flame 
instruct  their  darkness."  The  term  "genial  bed"  he  acquired 
from  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil's  Aeneld . To  substantiate 
small  phrases  and  words  he  uses  Jonson  refers  rapidly  to 
Plutarch,  Pliny,  Varro,  Festus,  Brlsson,  and  Capelin. 

When  Juno  appears  on  the  scene  Jonson  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  be  informative  regarding  his  eources,  and  is  very 
particular  about  describing  her  as  she  should  be  described 
In  order  that  she  might  be  the  Juno  that  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  He  notes  her  affinity  to  air  as  was  recorded  by 
Macrobius  in  his  Somnlum  Sclplonls  and  by  Capella.  The 
peacocks  beside  her  are  sacred  because  of  their  color  and 
I temper.  This  information  came  from  Ovid's  Art  of  Love : 

"Laudatas  ostendlt  aves  Junonla  pennas." 
and  from  his  Metamorphoses : 

"Habili  Saturn! a Curru 


66-G-ifford,  p.669,fn*3. 
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Ingreditur  liquidura  Aethera  plctis." 

Jonson  tells  us  that  lilies  and  roses  are  sacred  to 
Juno  end  that  she  Is  the  "governess  of  marriage,"  on  the 
authority  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  1he  eight  powers  of  Juno, 

Purls,  Unxia,  Juga,  Gamella,  Interduca,  Domiduca,  Cinxla, 
and  Telia  are  all  surnames  of  Juno  and  ascribed  to  her 
because  of  some  peculiarity  in  marriage.  Jonson  explains 
each  of  these  names  and  cites  many  authors  as  reference, 
among  whom  ere  Festus,  Plutarch,  Ovid,  Capella,  Virgil,  and 
Aronlbus • 

In  referring  to  the  "golden  chain  from  heaven"  Jonson 
cites  Homer,  Plato,  and  Macrobius  as  sources.  This  chain  he 
believed  to  be  the  link  connecting  the  humours  and  affections 
in  marriage.  At  the  mention  of  the  "Italian  star"  our  author 
leaps  into  a short  discourse  on  astronomy.  The  real  name  of 
the  star  is  Venus-  When  it  goes  before  the  sun,  its  name  is 
Phosphorus  or  Noctifer.  This  small  Incident  called  to  the 
fore  such  source  names  as  Catullus,  Cicero,  Capella,  Claudius, 
and  Pythagoras.  When  Jonson  wanted  to  drive  home  a particular 
point,  he  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  encyclopedic  mind. 

To  substantiate  the  fact  that  the  ancients  believed 
in  many  cuplds  (called  the  "thousand  several-colored  loves" 
by  Jonson)  called  for  three  sources,  Statius,  Claudius,  and 
Propertius.  Statius  and  Claudius,  along  with  Homer  and  Aelius 
Verus,  are  to  be  read  for  further  information  about  Venus’ 
girdle,  wherein  were  v/oven  love,  desires,  sweetness,  and  all 
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her  other  powers-  To  Justify  his  use  of  poetry  in  the  masque 
Jonson  refers  the  reader  to  the  famous  Roman  critic  Julius 
Caesar  Scallger- 

I began  this  piece  on  the  Me  ague  of  Hymen  by  saying  that 
Jonson  knew  intimately  the  rites  of  Roman  marriage-  He  isn’t 
lacking  when  it  comes  to  evidence-  He  mentions  the  giving  of 
the  keys  to  the  bride  to  signify  that  she  was  absolute  mis- 
tress of  the  house-  He  also  claims  that  it  was  an  absolute 
custom  that  the  bride' s feet  did  not  touch  the  threshold 
for  divers  reasons,  one  being  that  witches'  potions  and  drugs 
were  buried  there  to  destroy  the  marriage-  He  mentions  the 
Nodus  Herculeanus,  a knot  which  the  husy»na  unties  to 
signify  good  fortune  that  he  might  have  as  large  a family  as 
Hercules-  Jonson  alludes  to  the  exact  dress  of  the  groom  who 
1 s wearing  purple  and  white  garments  with  short  hair  bound 
partly  with  colored  ribands  and  gold  twist-  This  description 
may  be  found  in  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal. 

I have  previously  mentioned  Jonson' s knowledge  of  the 
Auspices-  He  uses  the  name  Unxie  because  it  refers  to  the 
fat  which  brides  place  on  the  posts  of  the  gates  to  expel 
evil  from  her  new  home-  He  mentions  Juga, whose  office  is 
"to  make  one  of  twain','  because  she  supposedly  placed  on  her 
bride  and  groom  the  yoke  of  marriage-  The  couple  sacrifice 
to  Gamella  (by  throwing  gall  behind  the  altar)  to  signify 
a harmonious  marriage-  Gamella' s office  was  to  see  that  they 
"remained  twain-"  Telia  is  honored  because  she  signifies 
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perfection.  Jonson  obtained  this  bit  of  information  from  the 
greet  Greek  grammarian  Julius  Pollux  and  from  the  comments  of 
Honoratus  Servius  on  Virgil' s Aeneld . 

The  Masque  of  Queens . celebrated  by  the  Queen  at  White- 
hall in  1609,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  epitome  of  scholarship 
and  learning  in  Jonson' s masques.  In  it  he  shows  vast  know- 
ledge of  two  fields  which  are  in  no  way  related  to  each 
other  — witchcraft  and  history.  Jonson  knew  the  works  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  witchcraft.  This  particular  field 
would  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  ordinary  poet.  Shakespeare 
created  his  own  witches.  It  was  Ben's  desire  to  make  his 
works  perfect  that  led  him  to  such  profound  readings.  His 
knowledge  of  history,  as  shown  in  this  masque,  is  astounding, 
but  knowing  Jonson  as  we  do,  we  rather  expect  it  of  him  by 
now.  He  gleaned  his  historical  facts  from  the  greet  writers 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  hesitated  not  one  second  to 
give  this  erudition,  or  at  least  as  much  as  the  masque  could 
hold  • 

In  this  work  he  aids  the  reader  with  more  than  seventy 
footnotes  and  references,  even  more  than  he  used  in  the 
masque  previously  discussed.  He  alludes  to  both  contemporary 
and  ancient  authors,  calling  on  their  works  as  though  he  had 
written  them  himself.  In  his  clever  manner  of  conveying 
compliments,  Jonson  refers  more  than  once  to  the  King's  own 
book  on  Demonology.  The  King  would  be  very  pleased  at  this 
because  he  too  was  an  ardent  scholar  and  would, therefore, 
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appreciate  Jonson' s reference  to  one  of  his  own  source  books. 
Jonson  deals  in  particulars  when  he  deals  with  wltch- 
| craft-  When  his  witches  perform,  they  do  exactly  as  witches 

are  supposed  to  do-  In  this  masque  they  begin  by  dancing, 
on  the  authority  of  the  King' s book  on  Demonology  and  many 
others-  He  informs  us  that  at  meetings  a special  witch  is 
named  "Dame."  Jonson* s "Dame"  is  begged  to"anoint  herself 
and  come  away,"  a practice  the  witches  abided  by.  They  also 
anointed  their  means  of  transportation,  such  as  brooms,  etc. 
Ben  acquired  this  information  from  Delrio,  Apulelus,  Porta, 
Remiglus,  Bartholomew  of  Spina,  and  others* 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  masque  Jonson  saturates 
the  line 8 with  such  information.  He  actually  is  writing  a 
treatise  on  witchcraft  in  verse.  He  tells  us  the  fittest 
places  from  whence  witches  emerge  and  uses  Lucan  as  his 
source : 

"From  the  lakes  and  from  the  fens, 

From  the  rocks  and  from  the  dens, 

, From  the  woods  and  from  the  caves, 

From  the  churchyards,  from  the  graves, 

From  the  dungeon,  from  the  tree, 

That  they  die  on,  there  are  we." 

He  mentions  some  of  the  more  obscure  practices  of  the  witches, 

such  as  digging  ditches  with  fingernails,  a fact  he  learned 

from  the  wrl tings  of  Remiglus,  Delrio,  Godleman,  Horace, 

* Homer,  and  Ovid.  Another  is  the  practice  of  sticking  wax 

images  with  needles,  a custom  Jonson  found  out  about  from 

prf 

Hypsiple*  s epistle  to  Jason: 
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"Devovet  absentes,  slmulacraque  cerea  fingit; 

Et  mlserum  tunues  in  jectur  urget  acus." 

He  refers  to  "little  Martin,"  the  human  voice  that  calls 
the  witches  to  their  meetings, but  whose  real  physical  shape 
is  that  of  a buck  goat  and  on  whom  they  ride  to  their 
gatherings . 

"First  relate  me  what  you  have  sought, 

Where  you  have  been,  and  what  you  have  brought." 

These  words  of  the  Dame  refer  to  the  established  rule  of 

examination  of  witches  by  either  the  Dame  or  the  Devil  in 

order  to  find  out  what  mischief  they  had  done  or  what  they 

were  planning  to  do-  The  evidence  that  each  witch  brings  in, 

Jonson  assures  us,  is  authentic.  He  tries  to  live  up  to  his 

precept  that  "the  poet  is  that  kind  of  artificer  to  whose 

work  is  required  so  much  exactness  that  indifferency  is 

intolerable ." 

The  eleven  hags  bring  forth  successively:  dead  fish, 
adder's  ears,  one  mandrake,  one  skull,  breath  from  a sleeping 
child,  the  fat  of  an  infant,  parts  of  a murderer' s body, 
owl' s eggs  and  the  blood  of  a frog,  plants  protected  by  dogs, 
a bone  and  the  brains  of  a cat,  and  finally  bat' s wings  and 
wolves'  hairs.  These  mystical  items  were  recorded  in  the 
ancient  works  of  witchcraft  by  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Lucan, 

Ovid,  Pliny,  Josephus,  Reraigius,  Apulelus,  Godelman,  Horace, 
Porphyrio,  Psellus,  Paracelsus,  Porta,  Virgil,  and  Juvenal- 
This  particular  array  of  authors  is  probably  the  most  im- 
pressive that  Jonson  used  in  explaining  or  substantiating 
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a series  of  elements  In  any  one  of  his  works.  It  shows  how 
completely  he  knew  his  authorities  and  their  materials. 

| Not  only  did  he  know  the  works  on  witchcraft  which  were 

done  in  a scholarly  manner,  but  he  also  knew  the  famous 
witches  in  fiction.  In  one  footnote  he  explains  that  certain 
powers  were  given  to  witches  which  could  be  evidenced  by  the 
following  fictitious  characters:  Homer's  Circe  in  the 
Odyssey ; the  Simatha  of  Theocritus'  Pharmaceutrla ; Virgil' s 
Alphesubaeus  in  his  Eclogue;  Ovid' s Dipsos  in  Amor  and  his 
Medea  and  Circe  in  Metamorpho ses ; Tibullus'  Saga;  Horace's 
Canidia,  Sagana,  Vela,  and  Folia;  Seneca' s Medea;  Petronius' 
Saga  in  Fragments : and  Claudian' s Megaera . It  would  seem 
that  Jonson  knew  of  all  the  witches  of  ancient  literature 
judging  by  this  list. 

Continuing  through  the  masque  Jonson  gives  more  evidence 
of  his  knowledge.  He  tells  of  their  strange  callings,  such 
as  "hoo"  and  "har,har,''  taken  from  the  works  and  on  the 
authority  of  Delrlo,  Remlgius,  and  Bodin.  He  describes  the 

witches  singing  or  chanting  in  such  a way  that  they  could 

\ 

dance  to  it*  It  seems  that  they  did  not  want  music  of  any 
kind.  They  sang  as  they  wished,  not  caring  what  the  tune  was 
nor  the  rhythm  which  was  "like  the  noise  of  divers  oars 
| I falling  on  the  waters." 

The  dance  itself  described  in  the  masque  as  a "magical 
dance  full  of  preposterous  change  and  gesticulation"  comes 
from  the  works  of  Bodin,  Remigius,  and  Pliny.  The  witches 
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dance  contrary  to  the  custom  of  man.  Jonson  tells  us  "they 
dance  back  to  back,  hip  to  hip,  hands  joined,  making  their 
way  backward,  to  the  left,  with  strange  fantastic  motions  of 
their  heads  and  bodies." 

To  appreciate  J0nson' s vast  knowledge  on  witchcraft 
and  his  everlasting  minuteness  of  accuracy,  one  has  only  to 
read  Goethe1  s chapter  of  Faust  entitled  the  "Witches’ 
Kitchen."  In  it  Goethe  makes  the  witches  sing  and  dance,  but 
their  songs  are  meaningless  as  far  as  the  science  of  witch- 
craft goes.  Goethe  uses  them  merely  to  heighten  the  Intensity 
8nd  ugliness  of  his  work,  and  seems  not  to  care  for  accurate 
descriptions  of  witches  at  all*  Their  purpose  is  to  sing 
a lot  of  "hocus-pocus"  ditties  and  satirize  the  devil  and 
German  society .Beside  Jonson' s witches  those  of  the  German 
appear  pale  and  insignificant. 
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Joneon'  s manifestations  of  his  great  learning  and 
scholarship  continue  in  his  prose  and  lyric  works.  His  Timber 
bears  the  following  phrase  under  the  title:  "As  they  (his 
discoveries)  flowed  out  of  his  daily  readings."  These  daily 
readings  included  the  greatest  minds  of  antiquity  and  of 
Jonson'  s own  age.  Timber  deals  with  the  behavior  of  man  and 
the  art  of  speaking  and  writing.  It  is  too  pedantic  and 
too  classical  to  be  considered  as  a text  for  modern  demeanor- 
Take  for  Instance  his  paragraph  on  the  Vita  Recta,  or  the 


correct  way  of  life: 

"Wisdom  without  honesty  is  mere  craft  and  cozenage- 
And  therefore  the  reputation  of  honesty  must  first 
be  gotten;  which  cannot  be  but  by  living  well- 
A good  life  is  a main  argument." 

This  selection  smacks  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  classical 

school  of  France,  especially  that  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and 

La  Bruyere,  the  moralists. 

Another  good  example  of  his  knowledge  and  borrowing 
from  the  ancients  is  his  selection  called  "Impertinens" : 

"A  tedious  person  is  one  a man  would  leap  a 
steeple  from,  gallop  down  any  steep  hill  to 
avoid  him;  forsake  his  meat,  sleep,  nature 
Itself,  with  all  her  benefits  to  shun  him." 

Such  a lesson  Ben  learned  from  Horace.  His  satire  on  the 

69 

"Bore"  will  suffice  to  show  the  comparison: 

"Then,  writhing  to  evade  the  bore 
I quicken  now  my  pace,  now  stop, 

And  in  my  servant*  s ear  let  drop 
Some  words,  and  all  the  while  I feel 
Bathed  in  cold  sweat  from  head  to  heel." 

To  which  reaction  the  bore  asserts: 


69-Harry  Robbins  and  William  Coleman,  Western  World 
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"You  are  dying  to  be  off* 

I've  noticed  it  some  time*  But  come, 

Let' s understand  each  other; 

It' s no  use  making  all  this  pother. 

I My  mind' s made  up  to  stick  by  you* 

* So  where  you  go,  there  I go  too*" 

In  his  section  on  speech  Jonson  refers  to  the  great 
speakers  of  yore  who  knew  how  to  speak,  when  to  speak,  and 
when  to  be  silent.  Jonson, from  his  great  store  of  learning, 
cites  Pindar,  Homer' s Thersites.  Sallust,  Hesiodus,  Martial, 
Zeuxidls,  Apuleius,  Juvensl,  and  Plautus* 

He  writes  a.  long  political  passage  about  the  rights, 
privileges,  duties,  etc*,  of  a ruler.  His  source  is  none 
other  than  the  Italian  Prince  Machiavelli,  "St*  Nicholas" 
as  Jonson  calls  him*  He  compares  the  philosophy  of  this 
Italian  to  that  of  his  famous  ancestors,  Homer,  Euripides, 
and  Juvenal*  He  follows  this  political  passage  with  a 
contrasting  one  on  art-  Jonson  seems  to  be  as  familiar  with 
the  paintings  of  great  men  as  he  is  with  the  works  of  great 
writers*  He  gives  a history  of  painting  Itself.  "Picture," 
he  says,"  took  her  feigning  from  poetry;  from  geometry,  her 
rule,  compass,  lines,  proportion,  and  the  whole  symmetry*... 
from  optics  it  drew  reason,  from  moral  philosophy  it  took  the 
soul ....  etc  • " 

In  the  course  of  this  short  history  he  mentions  the 
i famous  painters  and  sculptors  from  the  beginning  of  art — 

men  like  Parrhasius  who  added  symmetry  to  painting;  Cllto, 
Polygnotus,  Agleophon,  Zeusus,"the  law-giver  of  all  painters;" 
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the  famous  Italian  painters  Raphael  de  Urblno,  Michel  Angelo 
Euonarota,  Titian,  Antony  of  Correggio,  Sebastian  of  Venice, 

I Julio  Romano,  and  Andrea  Sartorio • Names  like  these  fall 

from  Jonson*  s pen  as  though  they  were  characters  of  his  wonder 
ful  mind  whose  every  move  and  motive  were  known  to  him,  the 
omniscient  scholar. 

However,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  literature  that  Jonson 
shows  his  greatest  scholarship  and  capacity  for  learning.  In 
his  prose  he  advises  how  to  live,  how  to  speak,  and  finally 
how  to  read-  It  is  in  this  final  category  that  we  may  trust 
him  the  most;  but  that  does  not  mean  we  can  discount  any  of 
the  advice  he  has  to  offer  in  the  fields,  because  it  is  not 
his  advice  at  all.  It  is  the  voice  of  antiquity  and  of 
universal  intellegentia  of  all  ages  speaking  through  the 
medium  of  this  Elizabethan  writer.  His  works  are  the  consen- 
sus of  the  greatest  minds  before  his  time.  If  Shakespeare 
is  the  messenger  of  God  (as  some  people  maintain)  at  least 
Jonson  is  the  messenger  of  man.  For  instance , take  his  advice 
on  correct  reeding: 

"And  as  it  is  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  to 
youth  first,  so  let  them  be  of  the  openest  and 
cleanest.  As  Livy  before  Sallust,  Sidney  before 
Donne;  and  beware  of  letting  them  taste  Gower 
or  Chaucer  at  first,  lest  falling  in  love  with 
antiquity  they  grow  rough  and  barren  in  language 
only.  Spenser,  in  affecting  the  ancients,  writ 
l no  language;  yet  I would  have  him  read  for  his 

matter,  but  as  Virgil  read  Ennius.  The  reading 
of  Virgil  and  Homer  is  counselled  by  Q.uintlllan, 
as  the  best  way  of  informing  youth  and  confirming 

man In  the  Greek  poets,  as  also  in  Plautus, 

we  shall  see  the  construction  and  disposition  of 
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of  poems  better  observed  than  in  Terence " 

Some  may  differ  with  his  selections  and  his  personal 
opinion  of  these  writers.  This  paper  has  no  view  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  is  sufficient  that  Jonson  knew  these  authors 
and  knew  them  well  enough  to  make  a selection  a.nd  to  express 
an  opinion- 

Jonson'  s discussion  of  the  books  and  their  different 
styles  1 8 very  informative  regarding  his  scholarship  and 
learning.  He  mentions  the  borrowing  of  foreign  words  and 
phrases  for  a native  tongue.  Virgil,  he  claims,  was  a great 
admirer  of  antiquity  but  used  his  own  language  and  vocabulary. 
Lucretius,  on  the  other  hand,  "is  scabrous  and  rough;  he 
seeks  them  as  some  do  Chaucerisms  with  us,  which  were  better 
expunged  and  banished.” 

He  mentions  style  and  then  points  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
Seneca,  and  Labianus  as  exponents  of  the  variout  schools  or 
modes  of  thought  regarding  it.  He  cites  Aristotle,  St.  Alban, 
and  Cicero  as  three  of  the  greatest  examples  of  men  who  knew 
about  diction  and  its  use. 

Jonson  gives  a working  definition  of  poetry,  explaining 
what  the  poets  meant  by  their  Helicon,  Pegasus,  and  Parnassus. 
He  cites  Seneca,  Ovid,  Aristotle,  Petronius  Arbiter,  and 
Lipsius  as  authorities  on  the  subject.  He  even  gives  the 
rules  for  the  drama,  for  comedy,  and  for  wit.  He  uses  Virgil, 
Scaliger,  Valerius  Maximus,  Euripides,  Alcestls,  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero,  Stilo,  Simylus,  Horace,  Lysippus,  Apelles, 
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PlautUB,  Varro,  Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  Pericles,  Alcibiades, 
Aristophanes,  Cato  the  grammarian,  Menander,  and  other  lesser 
writers  as  his  authorities. 

In  his  Timber,  then,  Jonson  has  given  us  more  than  a 
few  good  words  of  advice.  He  gives  us  the  history  of  the 
spoken  word  and  cites  the  experts  to  prove  what  he  says* 

Hence  we  can  believe  him,  or  Virgil’ s own  advice,  ’’Experto 
credite,"  has  been  in  vain. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HIS  SCHOLARSHIP 


(D)  LYRICS 


' 


. 

In  his  non-dramatlc  verse  Joneon  gives  definite  and 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  learning  and  scholarship  in  two 
ways,  content  and  structure.  His  poetry,  I would  say,  had 
more  affinity  with  the  ancients  than  with  contemporaries , in 
form  at  least.  It  is  his  lyric  verse  which  really  stamps  him 
as  a classicist. 

He  shows  hi 8 knowledge  of  ancient  Mythology  in  many  of 
his  poems,  especially  in  the  one  "To  Sir  Robert  Wroth"  where 
he  says: 


"Thus  Pan  and  Sylvan  having  had  their  rites 
Comus  puts  in  for  new  delights; 

And  fills  thy  open  hall  with  mirth  and  cheer, 

As  if  in  Saturn*  s reign  it  were 
Nor  are  the  Muses  strangers  found." 

In  his  twenty-first  selection  of  Underwoods , 11  To  Thomas 
May,"  Jonson  hints  rather  than  boldly  states  his  knowledge 
of  Roman  history: 

"As  neither  Pompey' s popularity, 

Caesar’ s ambition,  Cato' s liberty, 

Calm  Brutus'  tenor  start etc-" 

To  show  that  he  was  familiar  with  art,  Jonson  mentions  in 

an  epigram, "To  the  Right  Honorable  The  Lord  Treasurer  of 

England,"  that  he  would  offer  to  him  rooms  hung 

"Not  with  arras,  but  the  Persian  looms; 

I would,  if  price  or  prayer  could  get  them, 

Send  in  what  or  Romans,  Tlntoret, 

Titian,  or  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 

Have  left  in  fame  to  equal,  or  out-go 

The  old  Greek  hands  in  picture  or  in  stone." 

However,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  literature  that  Jonson 
shows  his  scholarship  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  his 
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"Execration  Upon  Vulcan"  he  refers  to  many  contemporary 

works,  characters,  and  types  of  writing: 

"Had  I compiled  from  Amadls  de  Gaul 
The  Esplanaians,  Arthurs,  Palmerins,  and  all 

The  learned  library  of  Don  Quixote  

Or  spun  out  riddles  or  weaved  fifty  tomes 
Of  Logographes,  or  curious  Palindromes, 

Or  pumped  for  those  hard  trifles,  Anagrams, 

Or  Eteostics 

Acrostichs  and  telestichs  on  jump  names 

The  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran  had  come 
With  pieces  of  the  Legend 

The  Tristrams,  Lancelots,  Turpins,  and  the  Peers, 

All  the  mad  Rolands  and  the  Sweet  Olivers; 

To  Merlin's  marvels  and  his  Cabel* s loss..." 

Ben  is  particularly  profuse  in  his  classical  allusions.  In 

his  epigram  to  William  of  Newcastle  he  says: 

"Methought  I read  the  ancient  art  of  Thrace, 

And  saw  a centaur,  past  those  tales  of  Greece- 

You  showed  like  Perseus  upon  Pegas/us, 

Or  Castor  mounted  on  his  Cyllarus; 

Or  what  we  hear  our  home-born  legends  tell, 

Of  Bold  Sir  Bevls,  and  his  Arundel." 

Jonson' 8 most  informative  poem  for  throwing  light  on 

his  learning  is  probably  his  Ode  Number  XLV . Here  he  mentions 

the  most  famous  characters  in  all  lyric  poetry:  Homer's 

Helen;  Sappho' s Phaoh;  Catullus’  Lesbla;  Tibullus'  Della; 

Propertius'  Cynthia;  Ovid' s Corinna;  Petrarch' s Laura; 

Ronsard' s Cassandra;  and  Sydney's  Stella*  Here  Jonson  has 

listed  the  recipients  of  the  greatest  love  songs  and  poems 

the  world  has  ever  known.  He  had  good  reason,  then,  as  he 

says  in  this  ode,  to  introduce  his  famous  Celia, "where  men 

may  see  whom  I do  sing." 

Jonson' 8 lyrics  resemble  the  ancients'  more  than  those 
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of  the  Elizabethans.  To  be  sure,  Chaucer  used  the  heroic 
couplet  before  Jonson,  but  the  latter  was  the  one  to  perfect 
It-  Jonson  was  Indebted  to  the  ancients  for  subject  matter 
and  also  for  his  method  of  composition.  He  assimilated  and 
almost  translated  books  of  his  Roman  and  Creek  predecessors. 
However,  his  contemporaries  were  greatly  impressed,  more  by 
his  accuracy  than  by  the  poetic  feeling  he  tried  to  inspire- 
Take  for  the  simplest  example  these  lines  of  Jonson' s: 

"He  that  for  love  of  goodness  hateth  ill 
Is  more  crown  worthy  still, 

Than  he  which  for  sins  penalty  forbeares. 

Hie  heart  sins  though  he  feares." 

Compare  these  lines  to  the  following  extract  from  Horace' s 

Epistles  which  says  in  translation: 

"The  good,  on  the  contrary,  hate  sin  from  their 
love  of  virtue;  you  will  commit  no  crime  merely 
for  the  fear  of  punishment.  Let  there  be  a 
prospect  of  escaping,  you  will  confound  sacred 
and  profane  things  together." 

Another  good  example,  probably  the  best,  of  Jonson' s 
use  of  his  tremendous  reading  for  poetic  material  is  his 
celebrated  "Song  to  Celia."  The  work  is  Jonson' s,  but  the 
idea  and  the  composition  actually  belong  to  Agathias 
Schola sticus.  Creek  poet  whose  works  can  be  found  in  the 
Creek  Anthology.  A comparison  of  the  two  poems  will  suffice 
to  show  how  Jonson  relied  on  his  predecessor  and  even 
improved  the  latter's  material-  J.M. Edmond's  translation 
of  Scholasticus  is  as  follows: ^ 

"I  love  not  wine,  yet  if  thou' 1st  make 
A sad  man  merry,  sip  first  sup, 
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And  when  thou  giv’ st  I’ll  take  the  cup: 

If  thy  lip  touch  it,  for  thy  sake 
No  more  may  I be  stiff  and  staid 
And  the  luscious  jug  evade; 

The  cup  convoys  thy  kiss  to  me, 

And  tells  the  joy  it  had  of  thee*" 

Jonson'  s rendition,  familiar  to  all  of  us,  is: 

"Drink  to  me  only  v/ith  thine  eyes. 

And  I will  pledge  with  mine; 

Or  leave  a kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I’ll  not  look  for  wine* 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a drink  divine; 

But  might  I of  Jove’ s nectar  sup, 

I would  not  change  for  thine*" 

Jonson  may  also  have  obtained  the  idea  from  Lucian*  In 

one  of  his  dialogues,  Hera  complains  to  her  husband  Zeus  that 

Ixion  is  in  love  with  her ; She  says , 7/hen  I handed  my  cup 

to  Ganymede  after  drinking,  he  would  insist  on  having  it, 

and  would  stop  drinking  to  kiss  it,  and  lift  it  up  to  his 

eyes,  and  then  he  would  look  at  me  again*"  It  is  possible 

that  Jonson  fused  the  two  ideas  into  his  single  work*  He 

differs  from  Scholastlcue  in  that  the  Greek  poem  had  only 

one  verse,  whereas  Jonson’ s had  two* 

Most  of  Jonson’ s lyrics  are  in  the  style  of  the  ancients* 

His  greatest  contribution  to  English  poetry  is  the  ode,  and 

particularly  the  Pindaric  ode  as  exemplified  by  the  one  he 

wrote  in  honor  of  Sir  Lucius  Cary  and  Sir  H.  Mori  son*  The 

following  is  an  excerpt  from  that  ode: 

"Jonson,  who  sung  this  of  him,  ere  he  went, 

Himself  to  rest, 

Or  taste  a part  of  that  full  joy  he  meant 
To  have  exprest, 

In  this  bright  Asteriem'. 
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Were  It  were  friendship’ s schism, 

Were  not  his  Lucius  long  with  us  to  tarry, 

To  separate  these  twl- 
Lights,  the  Dioscuri; 

And  keep  the  one  half  from  his  Harry. 

But  fate  doth  so  alternate  the  design, 

Whilst  that  in  heaven,  this  light  on  earth  must 
shine •" 

The  other  type  in  which  Jonson  excelled  and  which  he  wrote 

more  than  any  other  is  the  Epigram.  His  Inspiration  for  these 

was  his  favorite  among  the  Romans , Martial . The  following 

Epigram  to  John  Donne  is  a sample  of  his  others. 

"Donne,  the  delight  of  Phoebus  and  each  Muse, 

Who,  to  thy  one,  all  other  brains  refuse; 

Whose  every  work,  of  thy  most  early  wit. 

Came  forth  example,  and  remains  so, yet: 

Longer  a knowing  than  most  wits  do  live, 

And  which  nor  affection  praise  enough  can  give'. 

To  it,  thy  language,  letters,  arts,  best  life, 

V/hich  might  with  half  mankind  maintain  a strife; 

All  which  I meant  to  praise,  and  yet  I would; 

But  leave, because  I cannot  as  I should'." 
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CHAPTER  IV 


JONSON' S SCHOLARSHIP  VERSUS  HIS  ARTISTRY 


Every  famous  and  infamous  individual  usually  has  an 
Achilles  heel,  a soft  spot  in  his  armor  through  which  the 
arrows  of  critics  can  find  the  target,  however  small,  by 
which  they  seek  to  diminish  the  genius  of  the  man.  Comparabl 
to  Shakespeare’s  love  of  the  pun  was  Jonson' s erudition.  It 
was  his  forte  and  his  foible.  The  public  could  at  least 
understand  and  appreciate  the  puns,  but  it  could  hardly 
penetrate  Ben’s  profound  knowledge-  His  colossal  store  of 
learning  then  was  one  great  obstacle  that  stood  between  the 
dramatist  and  the  public,  between  Jonson  and  posterity. 

Jonson  was  afflicted  with  the  desirable  disease  of 
scholar’ s selectivity.  He  chose  only  the  best  works  to  read 
and  study;  consequently  he  wrote  only  for  the  best  class  of 
people*-- the  intelligentla  • In  the  Prologue  to  the  Staple  of 
Hews  he  addresses  an  intelligent  audience,  begs  them  not  to 
be  mere  spectators  and  just  see  a show,  nor  gossip  while  the 
actors  were  on  stage,  but  hear  the  play  and  be  instructed 
regarding  folly,  etc.  He  says:71 

"Would  you  were  come  to  hear,  not  to  see  a play. 
Though  we  his  actors,  must  provide  for  those 
Who  are  our  guests  here,  in  the  way  of  shows, 

The  maker  hath  not  so;  he'd  have  you  wise, 

Much  rather  by  your  eers  than  by  your  eyes- 
And  prays  you’ll  not  prejudice  his  play  for  ill 
Because  you  mark  it  not  and  sit  not  still " 

Jonson  was  wise  himself  to  warn  the  audience  that  they 
would  not  have  time  for  idle  chatter  and  still  be  able  to 
follow  the  play.  He  wrote  for  an  exceptionally  understanding 
and  receptive  audience.  The  best  examples  of  this  are  his 


71-G-iff  ord,  p .485 . 
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Volpone . Alchemist . end  the  Latin  tragedies.  He  takes 
pleasure  in  composing  a complicated  plot  and  counter-plot, 
and  "keeps  his  characters  continually  on  the  move,  exhausting 
all  their  possible  relationships  until  the  reader  finds  it 
difficult  to  hold  the  threads*"7^ 

Symonds  has  said  the  dramatist  has  put  nothing  into  his 
plays  that  patient  criticism  could  not  extract*  This  holds 
true  not  only  for  the  contents  of  the  play  but  also  for  the 
structural  technique*  His  audience  had  no  opportunity  to  sit 
and  study  his  plays  because  the  action  in  them  moved  too 
rapidly*  If  they  had  had  this  opportunity,  I believe  the  first 
conclusion  they  would  have  arrived  at  would  have  been  this: 
that  Jonson' s characters  could  be  classified  in  two  groups, 
the  dupes  and  the  dupers*  Jonson,  of  course,  sided  with  the 
intelligent  rogue  because  he  looked  on  knowledge  as  religion, 
and,  to  him,  ignorance  was  sin* 

The  average  audience  would  be  able  to  follow  the  first 
three  acts  of  the  Alchemist  * The  groups  in  these  acts  may  be 
outlined  as  follows:7*5 


Face 

Act  I Subtle 
Dol 


dupe  Dapper  and  Drugger 


Face 

Act  II  Subtle 
Dol 


Mammon 
dupe  Ananias 
Drugger 


► 


Face 


Ananias 


Act  III  Subtle 
Dol 


dupe  Tribulation  Wholesome 


Ka stril 
Dapper 


72- Palmer,  p*288* 

73- Elizabeth  Woodbridge,  Studies  in  Jonson1  s Comedies, pp  *62ff  * 
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Wow  comes  the  time  when  Jonson  needs  an  intelligent  audience, 
not  only  for  the  moral  of  his  play,  but  also  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  structure  of  it.  In  the  last  two  acts  his  plot 
and  counter-plot  become  almost  hopelessly  meshed.  In  Act  IV: 


Beginning  of 

Face 

Mammon 

Scene  1 

Subtle 

dupe 

Kastrll 

Dol 

Dame  Pliant 

End  of 
Scene  i 

Surly 

dupes 

Face 

Subtle 

Scene  il 

Surly 

dupe  s 

Face 

Subtle 

Face 

Scene  iii 

Subtle 

dupe 

Mammon 

Dol 

Face 

Subtle 

in 

open 

assisted  by 

Scene  iv 

Surly 

conflict 

Kastrll 

Dame  Pliant 

with 

D rugger 
Anania  s 

In  this  act  the  previous  victims  now  have  become  the  aggres- 
sors and  the  dupers  are  now'  the  victims-  Up  to  this  point 
the  situation  stands  as  follows; 

Lovewl t 
Surly 

Face  Mammon 

Subtle  menaced  by  Kastrll 

Dol  Ananias 

Tribulation  Wholesome 
Dapper 


However,  at  the  end  of  Act  IV  the  tables  are  turned  and  the 
tabulation  shows  that  Face,  Lovewl t.  Dame  Pliant,  and  Kastril 
get  the  better  of  all  the  other  characters. 

If  the  average  Elizabethan  audience  could  follow  such 
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a complicated  set  of  situations  and  rearranging  of  characters, 
Jonson  would  have  doubtlessly  been  the  ephemeral  peer  of 
Shakespeare  himself.  The  reader  can  easily  see  that  in  order 
to  follow  a play  like  the  Alchemist , one  must  have  an  intel- 
ligence as  active  and  as  profound  as  that  of  the  author-  It 
is  safe,  then,  to  say  that  Jonson,  because  of  his  meticulous 
tendencies,  lost  both  prestige  and  popularity  inasmuch  as  he 


presumed  that  his  audience  was  as  intelligent  and  as  well 
read  as  he-  We  have  seen  whet  patient  criticism  could  take 
from  his  play  with  respect  to  structure.  Each  of  his  plays 
could  be  diagnosed  in  like  manner,  but  the  above  will  suffice 
to  show  how  mentally  alert  a Jonsonlan  audience  had  to  be 


to  follow  the  threads  of  his  plays-  The  fault  is  not  all 
with  the  audience-  It  lies  in  Jonson' s great  store  of  know- 


ledge and  his  use  of  it  to  extremes. 


74 

John  Symonds  says: 


ii 


> 


All  the  classics  have  been  ransacked  to  point 
their  foibles  and  to  exhibit  their  absurdities- 
The  literature  of  the  Renaissance,  Erasmus,  and 
Rabelais,  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Agee, 
books  on  sports  and  hunting,  books  on  alchemy, 
books  on  natural  history,  books  on  Rosicruslan 
mysticism  furnished  unexpected  illustrations  of 
the  commonest,  most  vulgar  incidents-  Beneath  the 
cumbersome  panoply  of  close  translations  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  ponderous  quotations  and 
barbarous, fierce  jargon  out  of  dusty  libraries 
these  puppets  of  the  moment  skip  and  Jump  end  play 
their  pranks  with  strange  mechanic  nimbleness  - 
This  combination  of  the  pithiest  realism  with 
encyclopedic  erudition  is  the  first  thing  to 
notice  about  Jonson,  and  for  modern  readers  it  forms 
a serious  obstacle  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  art-  We 
have  to  learn, as  it  were,  a new  language  before  we 
can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  hie  comedy." 


74- Symonds,  pp-  51-52- 
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Jonson’  b Alchemist  is  a good  example  of  what  Mr.Symonds 
is  referring  to*  Subtle  and  Face,  with  their  accomplice  Dol, 
really  skip  through  the  play  with  a "mechanical  nimbleness" 
but  behind  their  physical  and  mental  agility  is  a barrier. 

This  1 8 a pseudo-knowledge  of  alchemy. 

Take  for  instance  Surly' s speech  which  is  so  saturated 
with  scientific  terras*  What  modern  audience  would  have  the 
least  idea  of  what  he  was  saying? 

"Of  your  elixir,  your  lac  vlrginls, 

Your  stone,  your  medicine  and  your  chrysosperm, 

Your  sal,  your  sulphur,  and  your  mercury, 

Your  oil  of  height,  your  tree  of  life,  your  blood* 
Your  marches! te,  your  tutie,  your  magnesia. 

Your  toad,  your  crow,  your  dragon, and  your  panther, 
Your  sun,  your  moon,  your  firmament,  your  adrop. 

Your  lato,  azoch,  zernich,  chlbrit,  heautarit, 

And  your  red  man  and  white  woman, 

With  all  your  broths  and  menstrues  and  materials. 

Hair  of  the  head,  burnt  clouts,  chalk,  muds  and  clay, 
Powder  of  bones,  scalings  of  iron,  glass, 

And  worlds  of  other  strange  ingredients, 

Would  burst  a man  to  name*" 

Even  better  to  illustrate  this  point  is  the  scene  wherein 
Ananias  tells  Subtle  and  Face  they  are  imposters  and  adds 
that  they  speak  only  "heathen  Greek." 

Subtle.  What's  that?  a Lulllanist?  a Ripley,  Filius  Artis? 
Can  you  sublime  and  dulcify?  Calcine? 

Know  you  the  sapor  pontic?  Sapor  stiptic? 

Cr  what  is  homogene,  or  heterogene? 


Is  ars  sacra  or  chrysopoeia,  or  spagyrica, 
Or  the  pamphysic,  or  panarchic  knowledge 
A heathen  language? 

Name  the  vexations  and  the  martyrizations 
Of  metals  in  the  work. 

Face.  Sir,  putrefaction, 

Solution,  ablution,  sublimation, 
Cohabatlon,  calcination,  ceration,  and 
Fixation  * 
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Subtle  - 

What' s cohabatlon? 

Face  • 

Tis  the  pouring  on 

Your  aqua  regls,  and  then  drawing  him 

off. 

To  the  trine  circle  of  the  seven  spheres- 

Subtle  - 

What' s the  proper  passion  of  metals? 

Face . 

Mallea tlon . 

Subtle  - 

V»hat’  8 your  ultimum  supplicium  auri? 

Face . 

Antlmonium - 

Subtle . 

How  do  you  know  mercury? 

Face  - 

By  its  viscosity,  its  oleoslty, 
And  its  su8Cltabllity - 

Subtle  - 

What's  magi s ter ium? 

Face  - 

Shifting,  Sir,  your  elements 

Dry  into  cold,  cold  into  moist,  moist 
Hot  into  dry- 

into  hot, 

Linklater  claims  there  is  a passion  in  all  Jonson' s 
works,  but  he  says, "The  very  thickness  of  scholarship  which 
sometimes  obscures  it  is  due  to  his  headlong  love  of  books-"75 
This  is  true  and  easily  proved-  Jonson  never  introduces 
anything  new  in  his  works  which  he  does  not  first  tie  up 
with  the  classics  or  justify  by  quoting  his  learned  pre- 
decessors- Such  a procedure  can  be  particularly  noted  in  his 
Latin  tragedies,  one  of  which  has  been  amply  discussed  in 
this  work-  Every  character  and  every  action  can  be  sub- 
stantiated from  writings  of  Tacitus,  Cicero,  Livy,  or  some 
minor  author  who  was  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

Jonson,  then,  was  more  Interested  in  accuracy  than  in 
Inspiring  his  audience-  Steel  tells  us  that  "the  behavior 
of  the  audience  was  most  discouraging.  They  laughed  at  the 
unfamiliar  manners  of  the  Romans-  They  were  bored  by  the 
total  lack  of  Elizabethan  manners  and  humour-  In  vain  the 
speaker  of  the  prologue  and  epilogue  assured  them  that  this 
was  what  old  Roman  life  was  like,  and  that  every  speech  in 


75-Linklater,  p-183- 
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the  play  was  based  on  Tacitus,  Pliny,  or  Llvy."7^  Jonson 
wrote  according  to  history  to  prove  that  he  had  a good 
authority  for  every  detail  in  his  drama  and  to  make  perfectly 
plain  that  "fancy  had  no  part  in  his  work." 

To  further  his  insistence  on  consistency  of  fact,  Jonson 
went  so  far  as  to  translate  some  of  the  works  of  the  ancients 
and  to  use  these  translations  as  speeches  in  his  plays- 
Symonds  says , " Se.lanus  and  Catiline  are  Roman  history  done 
into  rooust  blank  verse--Tacitus, Cicero,  and  Sallust  Justly 
not  always  bettered  by  translation."7,7 

It  was  Jonson' s conscientiousness  that  spoiled  his 
poetry  for  us.  The  fact  that  he  wrote  in  prose  before  he 
composed  his  verse  accounts  for  the  many  long-winded  orations 
which  leave  the  reader  cold.  Howell  describes  him  as  "the 
thrifty  student,  being  sure  of  the  thought  before  he  concerned 
himself  with  the  method,  has  left  us  numerous  traces  of  his 
methods,  showing  that  he  practiced  in  his  poetry  what  he 

no 

preached  in  conversations  and  in  his  private  notebooks-" 

His  referring  to  antique  authors,  translating  their 
works,  and  versifying  their  prose  ere  only  three  ways  in 
which  Jonson' s scholarship  detracted  from  his  art-  None  is 
so  important  as  his  surfeiting  the  audience  and  the  reader 
with  his  learning.  This  procedure  was,  perhaps,  his  greatest 
fault,  and  the  cause  of  his  obscurity  today-  7/hen  he  began 
to  explain  something, introduce  something,  or  even  portray  a 
character,  he  did  not  know  when  to  stop.  He  thought  that  if 


76- Steel,  p.64. 

77-  Symonds,  p«57. 

78- Howell , p .187 . 
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he  did  not  heap  upon  the  reader  all  the  erudition  of  his 
mighty  mind,  the  reader  would  not  be  sufficiently  impressed 
or  his  play  would  lose  perspicuity.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it 
was  his  seeking  of  lucidity  by  explanation  and  repetition 
that  hampered  all  his  dramatic  works. 

To  be  sure  he  was  an  excellent  stage  technician.  His 
plots,  so  similar  to  those  of  the  ancients,  are  impeccable. 

He  leaves  no  loose  threads,  introduces  no  characters  without 
a purpose,  and  does  not  simply  try  to  portray  the  souls  and 
minds  of  men  who  sometimes  get  lost  in  their  own  poetic 
reveries-  He  leads  the  reader  through  gradual  developments  of 
the  play  without  surprise,  with  continuity,  end  without 
unjustified  bursts  of  poetic  feeling.  He  governs  both  the 
reader  and  his  own  creations- 

However,  after  he  had  taken  a general  idea,  such  as 
cunning,  folly,  severity,  etc*,  and  after  he  had  hammered 
and  molded  that  idea  into  the  form  of  a human,  a Crites, 
Asper,  Subtle,  etc.,  he  covered  his  protagonist  with  a 
laughable  folly  or  affectation  to  such  a degree  that  he 
overloaded  him.  Here  is  where  he  found  he  could  not  stop. 

His  characters  "disappear  beneath  heavy  trappings.  They  drag 
them  about  them  everywhere;  they  cannot  get  rid  of  them  for 
an  instant."  All  Jonson  needed  to  do  was  to  point  out  two 
or  three  salient  features  and  stop,  but  this,  for  him,  would 
not  have  been  sufficient. 

Sir  Epicure  Mammon  is  a good  example  of  this  surfeiting. 


79-H .A. Taine,  History  of  English  LI terature . Vol-I,  p-273- 
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He  is  not  like  Mollere* s Harpagon  who  merely  has  a lust  for 
money.  Mammon  wants  "the  fine  and  unchecked  impurities  of 
the  Roman  decadence,  the  splendid  obscenities  of  Hellogabulus, 
the  gigantic  fancies  of  luxury  and  lewdnees,  tables  of  gold 
spread  with  foreign  dainties,  draughts  of  dissolved  pearls, 
nature  devastated  to  provide  a single  dish,  the  crimes 
committed  by  sensuality,  against  reason,  and  justice,  the 
delight  in  defying  and  outraging  law. "80  Stoll  puts  it 
mildly  when  he  says  that  "now  and  then,  no  doubt,  Jonson' s 
learning  and  his  bent  for  character  portraying  run  away  with 
him. "81  Jonson  never  knew  when  his  audience  had  a sub- 
stantial diet  of  learning.  He  piled  phrase  on  phrase, event 
upon  event;  ideas  and  facts  crowd  into  the  dialogue  to  paint 
the  situation  and  to  give  clearness  to  a character.  His  huge 
amount  of  knowledge  moves  and  falls  on  the  unsuspecting 
reader  like  a mountain. 

One  could  get  the  idea  from  whet  has  been  said  about 
Jonson  that  his  plays  were  unwieldy-  Actually  he  handles 
them  as  though  he  were  writing  a letter  to  a friend-  Critics 
marvel  at  his  intellectual  strength.  Taine  says  that  "his 
learning  in  nowise  mars  his  vigor;  heavy  as  is  the  mass  with 
which  he  loads  himself,  he  carries  it  without  stooping. . . • 

It  is  a pleasure  to  see  him  advance  under  the  weight  of  so 
many  recollections  and  observations,  loaded  with  technical 
details  and  learned  reminiscences,  without  deviation  or 
pause,  a genuine  literary  Leviathan..."  He  is  as  nimble 


80-  Ibid,  p .271 . 

81- Elmer  E.  Stoll,  Poets  and  Playwrights,  p.148. 

82-  Taine,  Loc-  Clt- 
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with  his  burden  as  were  the  huge  war  elephants  who  carried 
armies  on  their  backs- 

Jonson  can  certainly  be  censured  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  refused  to  condescend  to  write  for  the  average  mind,  and 
the  audiences  can  also  be  blamed  for  not  at  least  appreciating 
the  tremendous  tasks  of  disseminating  knowledge  and  information 
that  Jonson  undertook.  His  greatest  fault  seems  to  be  that  he 
observed  man  as  an  abstract  passion  end  tried  to  present  him 
to  the  world  as  a real  man  who  lacked  a heart  and  soul-  His 
characters  were  historically  perfect,  but  they  were  so  perfect 
they  forgot  how  to  live  or  to  act  except  according  to  their 
individual  affectations- 

Jonson  had  worked  for  the  applause  of  posterity  and  he 
competed  against  the  greatest  minds  of  antiquity,  and  by 
sheer  mental  labor  he  attained  the  immortality  he  so  .much 
desired-  "His  throne,”  says  Symonds,"is  not  with  the  Olympians 
but  with  the  Titans;  not  with  those  who  share  divine  gifts 
of  creative  imagination,  but  with  those  who  compel  our 
admiration  by  their  untiring  energy  and  giant  strength  of 
intellectual  muscle-”®^  Some  deride  him  because  his  imagina- 
tion wa.6  not  on  a par  with  Shakespeare1  s ; others,  because 
his  works  smacked  of  the  ancients;  and  still  others , because 
his  prose  was  too  sententious  and  didactic-  Such  criticism 
would  rank  him  not  the  best,  but  one  of  the  top  playwrights, 

poets,  prosateurs,  etc-  so  that,  just  as  in  the  decathlon, 

* 

when  all  his  points  were  tabulated,  he  might  be  found  to  be 


85-Symonds,  p-198- 
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the  best  ell-around  writer  in  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture . Symonds  pays  him  high  tribute  when  he  says:  "We 

shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that,  of  all  the  English 
poets  of  the  past,  he  alone,  with  Milton  and  Gray,  deserves 
the  name  of  a great  and  widely  learned  scholar-" 


84- Ibid.  • 
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Ben  Joneon  had  no  hereditary  right  to  be  a scholar  and 
a learned  man.  His  first  father  was  a struggling  minister,  and 
hie  step-father  was  a brick-layer.  Jonson  took  up  the  trade 
of  the  latter  until  he  met  the  renowned  William  Camden,  noted 
English  scholar  and  educator-  Camden  took  Ben  under  his  cere, 
and  when  he  finished  teaching  him  he  was  the  youngest  pedant 
in  London.  His  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  literature 
was  phenomenal*  He  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  historians, 
poets,  prosateurs,  and  statesmen-  So  great  was  his  knowledge 
that  he  became  the  butt  of  many  a Joke  in  his  day. 

His  early  training  was  in  the  Army,  but  he  soon  turned 
to  the  stage  to  earn  his  living.  First  he  was  an  actor,  then, 
by  re-writing  plays,  his  genius  was  uncovered  and  he  was 
soon  writing  his  own  plays*  His  career  was  a hectic  one.  He 
was  in  Jail  more  than  once;  the  first  time  for  killing  a man 
in  a duel,  and  the  second  for  religious  reasons.  In  the  letter 
instance  he  saved  his  life  because  he  proved  to  the  court  that 
he  was  a learned  man,  worthy  of  the  protection  of  the  State* 

James  I was  his  patron,  and  since  he  was  a scholar  too, 
he  aided  Jonson  immensely,  both  in  literary  prestige  and  in 
monetary  matters.  He  chose  Jonson  to  write  his  entertainments 
which  resulted  in  the  inimitaDle  masques  which  have  never 
been  equaled  or  surpassed-  After  James'  death  Jonson  was 
alone  in  his  scholarly  endeavors.  Charles  refused  to  cater  to 
him  as  James  had  done,  and  Ben  traveled  the  road  of  deterior- 
ation, physically  because  of  his  excessive  drinking  and 
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mentally  because  of  lack  of  appreciation  at  court. 

The  secret  of  Jonson’ s success  was  his  prodigious  memory 
and  his  great  desire  to  learn.  He  incorporated  into  his  works 
all  the  knowledge  of  his  extensive  reading.  He  did  not  stop 
at  reading  the  works  of  the  ancients,  but  knew  the  men  of  hie 
day  as  well.  He  quotes  from  the  greatest  men  of  his  time, 
statesmen,  writers,  scientists,  clergy,  and  adventurers.  He 
read  the  works  of  the  French,  Dutch,  Italians,  Swiss,  Germans, 
and  all  the  other  nations  which  produced  a literary  man.  This 
he  combined  with  his  classical  knowledge  to  make  his  own 
works  encyclopedic  volumes  of  erudition. 

In  his  Latin  tragedies  he  gives  evidence  that  he  had 
not  only  read  the  works  of  the  Latin  historians  and  orators, 
but  that  he  was  as  familiar  with  them  as  he  was  with  his  own. 
His  knowledge  seems  to  know  no  bounds.  He  Incorporates  into 
his  plays  the  exact  precepts  of  Rosicrucian  Mysticism,  witch- 
craft, history,  horticulture,  superstition,  literature, 
society,  and  so  many  more  recondite  subjects  that  his  works 
could  easily  serve  as  a text  for  students  in  any  one  of  these 
subjects . 

However,  all  this  erudition  had  an  effect  on  his  w'orks 
which  he  did  not  intend.  Jonson  was  writing  for  posterity, 
and  hence  he  wrote  in  the  manner  of  those  who  had  achieved 
that  goal.  He  borrowed  from  the  ancients  their  ideas,  their 
mythology,  their  characters,  and  often  their  very  words 
themselves-  Kls  audiences,  and  those  of  today  also,  were  not 
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as  well  versed  in  literature,  history,  and  science  as  Jonson 
W88,  and  consequently,  his  type  of  work  was  beyond  them.  Hie 
plays  had  to  be  studied  to  be  appreciated.  Ben  was  not  one  to 
put  on  mere  spectacle;  his  method  was  to  Instruct,  with  the 
greatest  minds  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  his  models-  His 
didactic  speeches  in  his  plays  became  monotonous  because  no 
one  knew  what  was  being  said.  Today  we  would  have  to  learn 
a new  vocabulary  to  understand  some  of  his  dramatic  works 
because  they  are  saturated  with  the  jargon  of  the  subject, 
such  as  witchcraft,  alchemy,  etc. 

To  make  matters  worse  Jonson  did  not  know  when  his 
audience  had  enough  of  his  erudite  diet.  He  piled  the  facts 
and  ideas  on  so  feet  that  eventually  the  reader  or  listener 
is  overcome-  Since  this  was  the  case,  only  a very  select 
audience  could  appreciate  his  w'orks-  This  was  the  blow  that 
knocked  Jonson  from  the  ranks  of  the  immortal  poets.  It  was 
his  tremendous  learning  that  made  the  plays,  but  it  was  also 
on  that  account  that  they  failed. 

Jonson  has  been  criticized  because  he  founded  no  school- 
He  was  a school  in  himself.  I would  rank  him  as  the  most 
versatile  writer  in  our  language.  Others  have  given  him  the 
same  consideration.  Whether  he  deserves  the  distinction  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  one  thing  is  certain.  He  is  among  the 
greatest  scholars  in  all  literature.  Speaking  of  Jonson  and 
his  contemporaries  Telne  says:  "The  first  is  the  leader,  the 
others  the  chorus*  They  sing  the  same  piece  together,  and  at 
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times  the  chorus  is  equal  to  the  solo;  but  only  et  times*" 
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